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PREFACE* 


TPhIS  little  work  was  written  with  no  view  of 
promoting  party  interests,  nor  from  any  consi- 
deration of  the  circumstances  of  the  dav,  but 
with  the  humble  hope  that  it  might  afford  some 
instruction  on  those  general  topics  of  political 
science,  which  have  at  all  times  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  deserve  attention. 

The  Author  makes  no  apology  for  literary 
defects,  which  he  has  not  been  very  anxious  to 
avoid ;  he  is  not  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of 
failure  in  a  point  where  he  has  attempted 
nothing. 

His  sole  object  has  been  to  produce  convic- 
tion ;  his  motive — to  give  security  to  every  Irish- 
man in  his  Person  and  Property,  both  of  which 
must  be  exposed  to  risk,  as  long  as  any  civil 
distinctions  are  inflicted  on  so  numerous  a  body- 
as  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 

In  point  of  historical  proofs,  he  has  not  been 
unfaithful  from  the  want  of  anxiety  to  avoid 
being  so :  In  principle,  he  has  certainly  not 
been  partial  to  the  Catholics;  as  he  has  quoted 
entirely  from  Protestant  writers;  and  if  he  has 
fallen  into  any  misrepresentation  in  the  detail, 
it  must  be  considered,  that  in  bringing  so  many 
proofs,  in  exposing  so  large  a  surface,  it  is  dif- 
ficult, with  the  best  intentions,  not  to  have  left 
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much  liable  to  cavil,  and  something  perhaps  to 
merited  reprehension. 

Yet,  as  he  never  will  enter  into  literary  contro- 
versy, he  is  anxious  to  anticipate  some  sources 
of  misrepresentation  which  he  foresees,  and 
which  would  be  peculiarly  unjust,  as  they 
would  receive  countenance  from  the  very  care 
he  has  taken  to  be  correct. 

He  has  always  quoted  from  the  earliest  au- 
thorities, and  when  possible, from  eye-witnesses; 
whereas  an  opponent  might  quote,  in  contra- 
diction, from  later  and  more  bigoted  authorities, 
and  yet  derive  credit;  because  the  sources  of 
Irish  History  exist  in  such  obscurity,  that  the 
public  would  regard  the  earlier  and  later  autho- 
rities without  any  preference. 

Thus,  in  many  instances,  where  he  has  quoted 
from  Fynes  Moryson,  and  Sir  George  Carew, 
who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  they  des- 
cribe, a  plausible  contradiction  might  be  pro- 
duced from  the  authority  of  Sir  R.  Cox,  although 
he  wrote  much  later,  and  derived  his  informa- 
tion respecting  the  events  of  these  times,  from 
Morvson  and  Sir  George  Carew  themselves. 

Thus,  the  Author  has  produced  the  authority 
of  Sir  J.  Davis,  for  his  description  of  the  Brehon 
laws  of  property ;  as  Sir  J.  Davis  was  alive  at 
the  time  those  laws  existed ;  and  yet  the  autho- 
rity of  Sir  James  AYare,  might  be  produced  to 
contradict  this  description,  and  might  influence 
those  who  do  not  know  that  Sir  James  Ware 
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wrote  long  after  Sir  J.  Davis,  and  when  the  old 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Irish  had  fallen  into 
ohscurity. 

He  is  aware  that  many  people  will  take 
offence  at  the  sincere  and  strong  terms  of  repro- 
bation with  which  he  has  marked  the  conduct 
of  the  English  Government  in  Ireland  ;  but, 
unless  we  should  see  that  conduct  again  adopted, 
the  censure  will  scarcely  be  applied  by  any  one 
to  the  present  times. 

On  the  contrary,  he  hopes  the  description  he 
has  given,  will  serve  as  a  contrast,  to  make  the 
blessings  of  an  improved  government  more  dear 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  nation. 

He  has  drawn  a  picture  in  which  the  distant  view 
is  gloomy  and  dark  5  but  the  vast  ruins,  the  deso- 
lated landscape,  and  the  storm,  passing  sullenly 
away,  will  give  more  brilliancy  to  the  scenes  of 
peace  and  happiness,  with  which  the  pencil  of 
the  future  historian  may  enrich  the  foreground, 

Religious  concord  will  not  always  be  banish- 
ed from  Ireland. 

The  cause  of  the  Irish  Catholics  rests  not  only 
on  the  clear  dictates  of  reason,  justice,  and 
humanity,  but  on  very  imperious  demands  of 
policy. 

It  is  true  it  has  two  very  formidable  opponents; 
dullness  and  malignity :  but  as  stupidity  per- 
plexes the  efforts  of  rancour,  and  ill-nature 
makes  folly  odious  ;  the  opposition  to  the  Catho- 
lic claims  will  become  ineffectual  in  the  pro- 
gress of  its  own  exertions. 

If 
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If  it  is  true  that  the  Catholics  have  thrown 
impediments  in  their  own  way;  if,  notwithstand- 
ing their  general  good  sense,  they  have  exposed 
themselves  to  the  charge  of  intemperance,  it  has 
arisen  from'  being  placed  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  of  political  action,  that  it  is  al 
most  impossible  to  form  a  just  and  clear  judg- 
ment of  passing  events.  They  must  necessarily 
see  through  an  intervening  medium,  which  may 
often  present  objects  in  a  false  point  of  view. 

The  Protestants,  who  felt  all  the  danger  of  the 
delicate  situation  in  which  the  Catholic's  were 
placed,  with  so  much  to  wround  their  feelings, 
to  inflame  their  resentments  and  precipitate 
their  measures,  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  their 
late  disinterested  forbearance ;  and  must  rejoice 
that,  at  the  time  so  great  a  shock  was  given  to 
their  just  and  honourable  expectations,  they 
met  with  a  friend  so  sincere,  and  an  adviser  so 

judicious  as  Lord  Ponsonby. 

If  the  Author  might  also  obtrude  his  advice 
to  the  Catholics,  although  he  is  sensible  there  is 
verv  little  occasion  for  it,  it  would  be  contained 
in  one  short  maxim:  "  Be  angry,  and  sin  not." 


HISTORICAL  APOLOGY 

FOR  THE 

3Jri0)  Catfjoitcs, 


The  pleafure  which  is  derived  from  accurate  and 
conclufive  argument,  is  ftill  farther  encreafed  when 
each  link  of  reafoning  has  its  feparate  fupport  in  ap- 
propriate and  ftriking  facts ;  and  it  is  exalted  to  the 
higheft:  degree  which  can  affect  a  refined  and  hu- 
mane mind,  when  the  theory  and  facts  produce  a 
conclufion  in  which  the  benevolent  and  gentle  feel- 
ings may  deeply  fympathize. 

An  argument  may  be  correct,  but  it  will  never  be 
really  interefting  if  deficient  in  ftriking  facts,  or  if 
its  conclufions  are  repugnant  to  the  amiable  fenti- 
ments  of  the  heart. 

This  appears  to  be  the  reafon  why  metaphyfical 
•(peculations  have  never  become  generally  intereft- 
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ing ;  becaufe,  from  the  nature  of  the  fubject,  the 
i'acts  which  fupport  them  are  fcanty  and  trite. 

In  the  fame  manner,  when  Buffon  produces  a  fe- 
ries  of  very  curious  facts  to  prove  the  exiftence  of 
blunder,  defect  and  malignity,  in  place  of  ikilful 
and  benevolent  contrivance  in  the  plan  of  created 
beings,  we  feel  no  pleafure  in  the  melancholy  difco- 
very,  and  take  no  intereft  in  the  triumph  of  the 
pragmatical  naturalift. 

The  following  argument  in  favour  of  the  Irifh 
Catholics,  has  fo  far  a  right  to  fome  claim  on  the 
public  attention  ;  the  fa<fts  which  fupport  it  are  new 
and  linking,  and  its  refult  is  favourable  to  the  mo- 
derate and  benevolent  affections. 

The  general  conclufion  which  we  mall  attempt  to 
prove,  is  limply  this :  That  religious  fentiments,  how- 
ever perverted  by  bigotry  or  fanaticifm,  has  always 
a  tendency  to  moderation,  if  not  indifference ;  that 
it  feldom  affumes  any  great  portion  of  activity  or 
enthufiafm,  except  from  novelty  of  opinion,  or  from 
oppofition,  contumely  and  perfecution,  when  no- 
velty ceafes :  That  a  government  has  little  to  fear 
from  any  religious  fed,  except  while  the  feci:  is  new; 
give  a  government  only  time,  and  provided  it  has  the 
good  fenfe  to  treat  folly  with  forbearance,  it  rauft 
ultimately  prevail.    When,  therefore,  we  find  a 
feet,  after  a  long  Iapfe  of  years  ill-difpofed  to  the 
government,  we  may  be  certain  that  government 
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has  protracted  its  union  by  marked  diftin&ions,  has 
roufed  its  refentment  by  contumely,  or  fupported  its 
cnthufiafm  by  perfecution. 

The  particular  conclufion  we  (hall  attempt  to 
prove,  is,  that  the  Catholic  religion,  in  Ireland,  had 
funk  into  torpor  and  inactivity,  till  government 
roufed  it  with  the  lafh  ;  that  even  then  from  the  re- 
fpect  and  attachment  which  men  are  always  inclined 
to  pay  to  government,  there  (till  remained  a  large 
body  of  loyal  Catholics,  that  thefe  only  decreafed 
in  number  from  the  rapid  encreafe  of  perfecution  ; 
and  that  after  all,  the  effect  which  the  refentment 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  had  in  creating  rebellions, 
has  been  very  much  exaggerated. 

On  thefe  grounds  we  clofe  with  the  adverfaries  of 
the  Catholic  claims.  They  fay,  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  religion  which  makes  the  Catholics  difaffected, 
and  therefore  the  religion  muft  be  fuppreffed.  We 
fay,  that  even  allowing  that  the  principle  of  the  reli- 
gion is  bad,  ftill,  that  if  it  were  left  alone,  it  would 
become  indolent  and  innocuous ;  that  it  is  the  prin* 
ciple  of  perfecution  adopted  againft:  the  religion 
which  makes  the  Catholics  zealous  and  difaffected, 
and  that  therefore  the  perfecution  fhouid  be  dropped. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  the  facts  that  are  to 
be  produced  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  will  bring 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,,  but  at  all 
events  they  are  neither  trite  nor  unimportant. 

b  2  The 
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The  firft  difficult  fact  thofe  writers  (who  attri- 
bute Irifh  rebellions  folely  to  the  antipathy  of  Ca- 
tholics to  a  Proteftant  government)  have  to  encoun- 
ter, is,  that  they  were  jufl  as  frequent  while  the 
government  was  Catholic,  as  when  it  became  Pro- 
teftant ;  and  that  the  moll  formidable  rebellion 
which  ever  {hook  the  Englifh  power  in  Ireland, 
broke  out  thirty  years  before  the  reformation,  and 
continued  with  little  intermiffion,  until  the  asra  of 
the  reformation. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  1 504,  a  general  con- 
federation of  the  Irifh  princes  took  place,  headed  by 
Ulrick  Burke,  Turloh  O'Brien,  Melrony  O'CaroI, 
&c.  &c.  who  collected  the  greatefl:  army  that  had 
been  in  Ireland  fince  the  conquefl.  They  fought  a 
bloody  and  hard  contefled  battle  with  the  Lord  De- 
puty Kildare,  at  Knocklovv,  in  Connaught. 

In  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  before  the  reformation, 
the  Englifh  were  defeated  at  Monetrar,  by  an  army 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Defmond's  fon, 
Tirlagh  O'Brien,  and  M'Wiiliam.  (Ann.  1510.) 

In  the  year  15 13,  M6 William  took  the  Caftle  of 
Dunlufe,  and  we  read  that  "  the  Irifh  met  with 
very  little  oppofition  this  winter :  they  ravaged  the 
country  as  they  pleafed,  but  that  they  paid  dear  for 
it  next  Spring." 

In  1514,  we  find  the  Deputy  attacking  the  Irifh 
chieftains,  OMoore  and  O'Reyly. 

In 
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In  15 1 6,  the  Deputy  flew  Shane  O'Tuathal,  be- 
ileged  Lemevan  Caftle,  took  Clonmel,  invaded  Ul- 
fter,  took  the  Caftle  of  Dundrum,  conquered  Fyle- 
my  M'Gennis,  and  (as  it  was  technically  termed  in 
thofe  days)  preyed  Tyrone.  The  citizens  of  Dublin 
were  likewife  defeated  in  Imale, 

In  1 519,  Con.  O'Nial  invaded  Meath. 

In  1521,  we  find  mention  of  the  Byrnes  being  in 
rebellion. 

The  fame  year  a  confederate  army  of  the  O'Mor- 
dris,  O'Connors,  and  O'Carrols,  defeated  the 
Englifh. 

In  1523,  the  Earl  of  Defmond,  meditating  a  re- 
bellion, applied  to  the  French  King  for  afliftance. 

In  1523,  O'Nial  was  in  rebellion. 

In  1528,  we  find  the  Englifli  power  fo  reduced, 
that  they  paid  tribute  (called  black  rents)  to  the 
Irifli  chieftains,  for  protection.  O'Connor  invaded 
even  the  Pale ;  the  Lord  Deputy  was  too  weak  to 
revenge  the  injury,  but  withheld  O'Connor's  pen- 
fion ;  O'Connor,  in  return,  took  the  Deputy  pri- 
foner. 

In  1529,  Kildare,  by  means  of  his  daughter, 
Lady  Slane,  raifed  a  great  confederacy  among  the 
Irifli  chieftains. 

In 
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In  the  fame  year,  a  negotiation  between  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  and  the  Earl  of  Defmond,  only 
proved  ineffe&ual  by  the  EarPs  death. 

Frefti  infurre&ions  of  the  O'Tuathals,  O'Con- 
nors and  O'Carrols  fucceeded,  and  were  clofed  by 
the  great  rebellion  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  y 
which  brings  us  to  the  peripd  of  the  reformation. 

Here  then  we  prefent  a  confiderable  difficulty  to 
our  opponents,  who  have  attributed  all  the  fucceed- 
ing  rebellions  folely  to  the  antipathy  of  Catholics  to 
a  Proteftant  government ;  for  they  are  bound  to 
fliew  that  the  caufes  which  produced  thefe  rebellions, 
previous  to  the  reformation,  ceafed  to  operate,  be- 
fore they  can  reafonably  affign  the  whole  eflfecl:  of 
fucceeding  rebellions  to  the  influence  of  religion. 
Unlefs  they  can  plainly  make  this  appear,  they  muft 
have  grofsly  exaggerated  the  fuppofed  influence  of 
religion  in  producing  thefe  unfortunate  events ;  and 
it  is  even  very  poffible  that  this  influence,  which 
they  attribute  to  religion,  did  not  at  the  time  exift. 

Now,  we  maintain  this  is  the  very  h€t ;  that  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  produc- 
ing infurre&ions,  hasheen  without  meafure  exagge- 
rated ;  that  it  had  no  fuch  influence  until  long  after 
the  reformation  ;  and  that  when  it  did  acquire  that 
influence,  it  was  becaufe  it  was  perfecuted.,  and  not 
becaufe  it  wiflacd  to  pcrfecutc. 

To 
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To  place  this  in  a  clearer  light,  we  will  examine 
die  relation  which  the  Catholic  religion  had  with 
events  in  Ireland  from  the  period  immediately  before 
the  reformation,  to  the  great  rebellion  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I. ;  we  will  endeavour  to  (hew  how  little 
connection  it  had  with  rebellions,  until  its  animodty 
was  awakened  by  the  intemperate  and  injurious  con- 
duel  of  the  Proteftants,  and  to  draw  from  nume- 
rous and  (hiking  facts,  a  frefh  proof  (if  frefh  proofs 
are  wanting)  that  humanity,  juftice,  toleration  and 
gentlenefs,  are  the  wifeft  means  which  a  Govern- 
ment can  ufe  in  correcting  the  religious  errors  of  its 
fubje&s. 

PRIOR  to  the  Reformation  in  Ireland,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  ftimulated  neither  by  fcepti- 
cifm,  contradiction  nor  perfecution,  had  long  ceafed 
to  have  any  influence  on  political  events.  It  was  re- 
garded by  the  mafs  of  the  people  with  a  ftupid  ac- 
quiefcence  approaching  to  indifference.  The  clergy, 
like  all  long  eftabliflied  clergy,  neglected  their  duties, 
and  fo  far  from  infpiring  the  enthufiaftic  attachment 
which  they  now  do,  were  coniidered  as  an  oppreffive 
incumbrance.  We  have  the  authority  of  Archbifhop 
Brown  for  dating,  that  their  ignorance  was  extreme; 
and  that  they  were  frequently  incapable  of  perform- 
ing the  common  offices  of  religion. 

If 
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If  we  except  the  excommunication  of  the  adher- 
ents of  Warbeck  and  Simnel  by  the  Pope,  we  meet 
with  no  inftance  of  the  political  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  immediately  before  the 
Reformation, 

Indeed,  fo  complete  feems  to  have  been  its  infigni- 
ficance,  that  Sir  James  Ware,  though  the  mod  inde- 
fatigable of  antiquaries,  and  porTeiTed  of  every  fa- 
cility of  refearch,  could  not  afcertain  accurately  the 
names  of  bifhops  before  this  period. 

For  inftance,  <c  One  Thomas  was  confecrated 
Bifliop  of  Down  and  Connor.  (Ann.  1456.) 

One  Thady  was  advanced  to  thefe  Sees.  (1469.) 

"  One  Richard  Wolfely  feems  to  have  been 
Bifliop.  (Ann.  1502.) 

<c  One  Tiberias  fucceeded  next.  (1526.) 

<c  One  Thaddeus,  a  Francifcan  Friar,  is  faid  to 
have  been  provided  to  the  Bifhoprick  of  Dromore. 

(i5i«.) 

"  Lawrence  O'Galchor,  Bifliop  of  Raphoe,  was 
proceeded  againft  for  incontinence  and  other  enor- 
mous crimes. 

"  One  Donald  fat  in  the  See  of  Derry  in  1423. 
I  am  of  opinion  he  reflgned  his  See,  being  made 
uneafy  in  it ;  for  Archbifliop  Swain  called  him  to 
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talk  for  incontinence  and  other  crimes,  which  being 
proved  on  him,  he  was  obliged  to  do  penance. 

"  Donald  was  fucceeded  by  John,  againfl  whom 
a  citation  hTued  for  homicide  and  other  crimes." 

Thefe  fpecimens  are  fufficient  to  (hew  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  like  all  religions  left  alone, 
was  far  more  inclined  to  fink  into  lethargy  than  rife 
to  political  importance. 

If  the  contrary  were  the  cafe — if  we  fuppofe  that 
the  Catholic  religion  was  even  at  this  period  pof- 
fefled  of  that  inimical  fpirit  of  bigotry  which  has 
been  reprefented  as  incompatible  with  fubmillion 
to  any  authority  that  it  cannot  influence,  what  mud 
have  taken  place  upon  the  event  of  the  reforma- 
tion ?  A  great  and  new  caufe  of  difarTection  being 
added  to  former  caufes  of  notorious  activity,  more 
frequent  and  more  inveterate  rebellions  would  have 
arifen. 

But  was  this  the  cafe  ?  No — quite  the  reverfe  : 
For  it  was  immediately  after  the  reformation  that 
the  Irifh  chieftains  fubmitted  to  the  Englifli  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  Englifli  power  was  acknowledged 
as  legal,  and  that  a  degree  of  peace  and  good  order 
took  place,  which  had  been  unknown  fince  the  firft 
invafion  of  the  Englifli.  What  then  muff,  we  con- 
clude from  this  facl  ? — that  there  was  no  fuch  feel- 
ing as  Catholic  bigotry  at  this  period. 

The 
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The  truth  is,  the  Irifh  rebellions  and  Irifli  fub- 
miffions, had  not  at  this  period,  nor  until  long  af- 
ter, any  connexion  with  religious  opinions.  Later 
hiftorians  have  afcribed  their  own  feelings  to  thefc 
times ;  and  becaufe  religion  made  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  rebellions  of  their  days,  they  imagined 
it  mud  have  been  a  caufe  of  rebellion  from  the  firfr. 
date  of  religious  fchifm.  But  co-temporary  writers 
never  mentioned  religion  as  a  caufe  of  rebellion, 
till  a  long  period  after  the  reformation  :  we  plainly 
perceive  to  what  caufe  they  attributed  the  difaf- 
fe&ion  of  the  natives ;  their  fears  are  always  ex- 
preffed  againfl:  the  Irifhry,  not  againfl:  the  Papifts  ; 
they  found  the  greateft  oppofition  in  national  pride, 
not  in  religion. 

We  {hall  be  more  candid  than  our  opponents ; 
according  to  their  mode  of  reafoning,  we  might  al- 
lege the  fubmiffion  of  the  Irifh  chieftains  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  as  a  proof  of  Catholic  loyalty; 
but  neither  their  rebellions  nor  their  fubmiffions 
had  any  connection  with  religion.  The  caufe  of 
thefe  fubmiffions  is  curious.  It  was  fimply  the  af- 
fumption  of  the  title  of  King,  in  place  of  Lord  of 
Ireland,  by  Henry  VIII. 

The  title  of  Lord  of  Ireland  was  not  calculated 
to  infpire  the  regal  defendants  of  Milefius  with 
much  refpeft  \  it  was  inferior  to  their  own.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  Englifh  power,  the  divifioiis  of  the 
Irifh  fepts  had  fufpended  the  election  of  a  native 

King 
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King  of  Ireland,  to  whom,  before  the  coming  of  the 
EngliOi,  the  Irifh  princes  had  been  accuftomed  to 
pay  allegiance.  The  title  had  long  been  in  abey^ 
ance,  but  as  foon  as  Henry  revived  it  in  his  own 
perfon,  the  Irifh  chieftains  were  led  by  their  very 
prejudices,  and  by  a  natural  alTcciation  of  ideas,  to 
pay  him  homage. 

The  Irifh  princes  refilled  the  feudal  fupremacy 
of  Henry,  while  neither  his  rank  nor  his  force 
was  much  greater  than  their  own  ;  but  when  he 
affumed  the  title  to  which  their  feudal  allegiance 
had  always  been  paid,  and  when  he  afked  for  no- 
thing more  than  feudal  allegiance,  they  readily 
fubmitted. 

Is  it  not  then  exaggeration,  and  extreme  per- 
verfenefs,  to  reprefent  popifh  feelings  as  having  any 
confiderable  influence  at  this  time,  when  if  they 
had,  more  general  and  more  exafperated  rebellions 
would  have  annihilated  the  infignificant  force  of 
the  Englifh  ?  Where  is  that  bond  of  union — where 
that  identity  of  purpofe — where  that  indefatiga- 
ble zeal,  and  unmitigated  hate,  which  we  are 
told  ever  marks  the  conduct  of  Papifts  towards 
Proteftants  ? 

On  the  contrary,  objects  which  were  never 
achieved  before  by  invafion,  rapine  and  deflruclion, 
were  now  accomplifhed  almofl  without  an  effort. — 
O'Connor,     O'Donnel,     O'Doyne,  M'Mahon, 

O'Moor, 
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O'Moor,  M'William,  O'Rorke,  M'Arty  More, 
M'Arty  Reagh,  M'Cormick,  O'Sullivan,  M'Don- 
nough,  O'Callaghan,  O'Byrne,  O'Brien,  all  inde- 
pendent princes,  and  governing  their  feveral  petty 
nations,  acknowledged  Henry  as  their  liege  Lord, 
and  did  not  hefitate  to  renounce  the  Pope's  ufurpa- 
tions,  and  to  own  the  King's  fupremacy. 

Sir  Richard  Cox  tells  us,  that  there  was  not  a 
fingle  chieftain  who  did  not  acknowledge  Henry's 
fupremacy  in  Church,  as  well  as  State  ;  and  quotes 
from  Sir  John  Davis  with  great  naivete,  for  a  vio- 
lent bigot,  that  the  Irifli  made  no  difficulty  in  re- 
nouncing the  Pope,  when  they  had  once  refolved  to 
obey  the  King.  This  involuntary  teftimony  of  an 
opponent  is  fufficient  to  prove  that  religious  feelings 
were  at  this  time  of  very  fecondary  influence. 

If  the  Catholic  religion  pofleflfed  any  immunity 
from  the  fedative  influence  which  profperity  has  on 
all  eftahiifhments — if  after  long  habits  of  indiffe- 
rence, it  could,  on  the  fir  ft  alarm,  roufe  the  minds 
of  its  votaries  to  that  zeal,  which  in  general  only 
arifes  from  the  long  endurance  of  perfecution — if  it 
was  the  nature  of  popifli  feelings  to  produce  rebel- 
lions, this  would  have  been  the  time  when  they 
would  have  {hewn  their  moft  marked  influence; 
when  the  government  openly  oppofed  the  claims  of 
the  Sovereign  pontiff,  and  ufurped  his  titles — when 
it  difpoffcffed  popifli  prelates;  feized  on  church  lands, 

and 
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and  demolifhed  reliques ;  what  plots  and  rebellions 
muft  not  neceffarily  have  followed  ! 

In  dead  of  this,  we  find  the  Irifli  making  every 
fubmiflion  that  the  Englifli  government  felt  it  rea- 
fonable  to  require ;  when  once  the  civil  claims  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  were  fatisfadlorily  ar- 
ranged, we  find  no  ftrefs  laid  on  the  religious  claims ; 
we  find  the  Irifli  princes,  even  the  great  O'Neil, 
accepting  titles  from  the  King  of  Ireland,  which 
they  had  always  defpifed  when  offered  by  the  Lord 
of  Ireland.  Peace  was  for  the  firft  time  univerfal : 
the  French  King  offered  his  afliftance  to  the  Irifli 
princes  in  vain,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite 
them  to  revolt.  The  Englifh  government  for  once 
appeared  in  a  creditable  alliance  with  its  Irifli  vaf- 
fals — the  army  reduced  at  home,  and  an  Irifli 
army  aiMing  the  Englifh  King  at  Calais.  Leland 
character ifes  the  loyalty  of  the  times  as  even 
outrageous. 

When,  therefore,  the  adverfaries  of  the  Catho- 
lics tell  us  that  it  is  the  nature  of  that  religion  to 
produce  rebellions  under  a  Proteflant  government ; 
and  yet  we  find  that  at  the  time  when  the  whole 
nation  were  Catholics — when  they  were  particularly 
uncivilized,  and  proportionally  h'goted  j  that  an 
open  and  unprecedented  attack — an  unceremonious 
reverfal  of  every  thing  held  facred,  was  followed 
by  no  immediate  commotion ;  and  that  a  very  fhort 
period  after,  an  unheard-of  degree  of  peace  and 

loyalty 
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loyalty  fucceeded,  muft  we  not  conclude  that  they 
have  exaggerated  the  effects  of  Catholic  principles, 
or  rather  that  no  difloyalty  flows  neceffarily  from 
filch  principles,  but  that  the  difloyalty  which  has 
ilnce  been  confidered  as  a  characterise  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, has  arifen  from  the  very  unwarrantable  and 
very  unwife  feverity  with  which  the  Catholics  have 
been  treated  ? 

So  far  it  is  clear  that  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign 9 
religion  had  no  important  influence  in  producing  re- 
bellions :  yet  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  howe- 
ver lax  the  ancient  religion  might  have  become,  it 
could  be  fuddenly  affailed  in  its  fundamental  tenets, 
without  producing  a  revulfion  in  the  minds  of  a  very 
ignorant  people.  Even  if  a  general  commotion  had 
taken  place,  we  fhould  by  no  means  be  juftified  in 
arguing  that  rebellion  againft  the  civil  power  was  a 
neceffary  effect  of  Catholic  dogmas.  In  ilmilar  cir- 
cumftances  any  feet  might  have  flown  to  arms,  as  the 
Proteflants  under  the  reign  of  James  II.  did,  but  it  is 
fmgular,  how  little  refiftance  was  made  to  the  refor- 
mation in  Ireland.  This  refiftance  was  virtually  con- 
fined to  a  Angle  individual,  Archbifliop  Cromer. 

The  great  majority  of  the  prelates  and  of  the 
parliament,  either  favoured  or  made  no  oppofition 
to  the  reformation.  The  general  ignorance  of  the 
nation  was  the  greateft  obftacle  to  its  progrefs ; 
yet  that  it  gained  ground  is  evident,  from  the  alarm 
felt  by  the  See  of  Rome,  who  thought  it  neceffary 

to 
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to  fend  over  a  private  commiffion  to  Cromer,  and 
to  excite  the  northern  dynaft,  O'Neil,  to  commence 
hoftilities. 

To  fuppofe  that  no  oppofition  would  be  given  to 
a  great  revolution  in  the  national  religion,  would  be 
extravagant ;  the  clergy  of  courfe  were  interefted  to 
oppofe  it.  Principle,  as  well  as  habit,  would  influ- 
ence many  of  the  laity  to  oppofe  it :  but  all  things 
confidered  the  oppofition  was  inconfiderable;  it  might 
have  been  entirely  obviated  by  judicious  manage- 
ment ;  certainly  it  was  not  conducted  with  that  in- 
temperance, which  argues  a  peculiar  tendency  in  the 
Catholic  religion  to  produce  a  rebellion  againft  a 
Proteftant  government. 

In  fact,  the  reformation  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  was  conducted  with  very  little  violence 
towards  the  Catholic  laity  ;  there  confequently  was 
very  little  reaction  from  refentment  or  bigotry,  and 
though  late  hiftorians  defcribe  the  Priefts  as  flying 
from  city  to  city  to  animate  their  flocks  to  rebellion, 
yet  as  we  find  no  fads  to  fupport  the  aflertion,  we 
mud  conclude  they  defcribed  what  they  thought 
probable,  not  what  really  was  the  cafe. 

We  are  now  bound  to  fliew  what  was  the  caufe 
of  the  rebellion  which  followed  the  fubmiflion  of 
the  Irifli  princes.  This  caufe  we  imagine  was  a  clear 
infraction  on  the  part  of  Henry,  of  the  terms  on 
which  the  fubmiflions  of  the  Irifh  were  grounded ; 

and 
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and  a  well  founded  apprehenfion  that  their  power 
and  independence  were  in  danger  of  frefh  encroach- 
ments. 

The  Irifli  chieftains  had  acknowledged  Henry  the 
Eighth  as  their  liege  lord  ;  but  in  the  very  inden- 
tures of  fubmiihon,  their  own  prerogatives  were  ac- 
knowledged and  remained  untouched.  Thus  O'Sul- 
livan,  fuze  nationis  primus ;  Mac  Donough,  de  Al- 
low, fuse  nationis  caput.  Donaldus  O'Calaghan, 
nationis  fuas  primus. 

In  thefe  indentures  are  only  referved  the  ufual  , 
Cervices  or  tribute  payable  to  the  liege  lord ;  the 
Chieftains  were  neither  required  to  pay  taxes,  to 
fubmit  to  the  Englifh,  or  perform  any  one  duty  of 
fubjecb.  They  retained  undifputed,  the  privilege 
of  making  war  or  peace  among  their  feveral  nations, 
of  ralfipg  troops,  of  levying  taxes,  and  the  elective 
fuccefhon  to  their  petty  thrones. 

Under  thefe  ftipulations,  they  freely  promife  to 
annihilate  the  Pope's  authority,  and  every  thing  that 
fupports  it.* 

So  far  was  the  Engliffi  government,  at  that  time, 
from  aiTumiug  any  right  of  actual  fovereignty  over 
the  Irifh  princes,  that  the  legality  of  the  appointment 
of  Tanifts  (or  elective  fucceilbrsj  was  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged 

*  The  words  are — "  Ufurpatoris  primaciem  et  authoritatem 
Roniani  Epifcopi  anihilabunt,  omnefque  fuos  fautores,  adjutorcs 
precipitabunt  tt  aboiebunt.-" 
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jedged  by  the  Parliament  of  1543,  which  ena&s 
that  the  fines  of  petty  larceny,  {hall  be  paid  to  the 
tanift  of  the  country. 

It  had,  however,  long  been  the  policy  of  the 
Irifti  government  to  take  every  opportunity  of  dimi- 
nifliing  the  power  of  the  Irifh  chieftains,  and  Henry 
was  of  too  arbitrary  a  temper  to  brook  the  inde- 
pendence of  thefe  petty  fovereigns.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  Englifti  force  had  not  been  fufKciently 
ftrong  to  aim  openly  at  their  fubje&ion  ;  and  there- 
fore thofe  artifices,  which  power  ftoops  to  ufe  when 
it  cannot  compel,  were  adopted. 

Henry,  or  his  agents  in  Ireland,  faw  the  advan- 
tage that  would  accrue  from  getting  the  Irifti  Princes 
to  appeal  to  Lis  decifions ;  and  had  an  excel- 
lent excufe  in  their  numerous  and  violent  dhTen- 
fions,  which  feemed  to  point  out  the  neceflity  of  an 
arbitrator.  The  Irifti  chieftains  were  aware  of  the 
fnare,  and  raid,  "  It  is  true  we  want  arbitrators, 
but  if  you  pleafe,  we  will  name  them  ourfelves 
accordingly,  we  find  regular  arbitrators  appointed, 
moftiy  bifhops,  but  particular  ftrefs  laid  that  the 
Earl  of  Defmond  fliould  be  one  ;  who,  being  in  the 
equivocal  ftation  of  a  revolted  Englifti  fubjecl,  pof- 
fefled  of  all  the  princely  prerogatives  of  an  Irifti 
chieftain,  would  be  particularly  on  his  guard  againfl 
the  encroachments  of  the  Englifti  power,  and  the 
invafion  of.  thefe  Irifti  prerogatives,  on  which  his 
own  confequence  had  been  entirely  founded. 

c  On 
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On  thefe  terms  the  Irifh.  chieftains  fubmitted 
without  any  fcruple  refpecting  religion.  "  But  they 
foon  refumed  their  arms" — it  is  true,  though  not  on 
account  of  religion,  but  becaufe  all  thefe  terms 
were  violated  or  trampled  on  by  the  Englifh  go- 
vernment. If  we  can  fhew  this  to  have  been  the 
cafe,  is  it  not  fufficient  ?  why  multiply  caufes  unne- 
ceffarily  ?  why  be  at  the  pains  to  conjure  up  the 
Pope,  where  he  would  not  naturally  make  his  ap- 
pearance ? 

On  the  contrary,  Theobald  de  Boys  was  fent  to 
Ireland  as  ambaffador,  to  make  a  league  with  the 
Irifh  chieftains,  and  met  with  no  fuccefs  :  a  fmall 
Irifh  army  attended  the  King  at  Calais ;  every  thing 
remained  tranquil ;  until  when  ?  until  Sir  Anthony 
St.  Leger,  (as  a  Protettant  hiftorian  exprefTes  it) 
finding  the  kingdom  quiet,  determined  to  keep  it 

% 

Of  thofe  whom  he  fufpeded,  he  imprifoned  fome, 
and  obliged  others  to  give  hoftages ;  but  thefe  mea- 
sures were  calculated  to  produce  only  partial  difaf- 
tcclion :  he  proceeded  to  another  meafure  which 
was  certain  to  excite  every  Irifh.  chieftain  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  Englifli  Government, 

Let  us  hear  the  account  of  this  tranfaction  from 
the  mouth  of  Sir  Richard  Cox,  the  apologia:  for 
every  bad  action  performed  by  a  Lord  Deputy. 


"  Sir 
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cc  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger  made  it  his  bufinefs  to 
break  the  dependencies  of  the  Irifh,  and  to  that  end 
upon  all  references  to  him,  he  took  care  that  the 
weaker  party  might  depend  on  the  government  for 
protection  ;  and  that  he  mould  not  rely  upon,  or  be 
under  the  fubjeclion  of  any  other  ;  and  particularly 
on  the  14th  of  July,  he  made  an  award  between 
O'Neil  and  O'Donnel,  whereby  O'Donnel  was 
freed  from  depending  on  O'Neil. 

We  mail  not  enquire  whether  this  was  good  po- 
licy or  not  j  its  immediate  effect  mufl  have  been, 
to  alarm  and  irritate  the  principal  Irifh.  chieftains, 
Thefe,  it  is  true,  acknowledged  Henry  as  liege 
Lord  :  but,  by  the  fame  rule,  they  were  liege  Lords 
themfelves  in  their  own  kingdoms,  and  had  each 
their  dependent  princes,  over  whom  their  power 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  King  of  England 
over  them.  They  drew  their  revenues  principally 
from  the  chieftains  dependant  on  them,  and  there- 
fore they  could  not  fee,  without  great  jealoufy,  a 
fyflem  adopted  by  the  Englifh  government  which 
aimed  direclly  at  the  diminution  of  their  powrer,  and 
the  impoverimment  of  their  treafures. 

This  fyflem  was  perfidious  as  well  as  unjuft,  be- 
caufe  it  had  been  exprefsly  provided  in  the  inden« 
tures  of  fubmifTion,  that,  not  the  Engliih  govern- 
ment, but  that  certain  bifhops  and  the  Earl  of  Def- 
mond  were  to  be  the  arbitrators  of  differences  arif- 
ing  between  the  Irjfh  chieftains.  True,  it  is  faid, 
c  2  that 
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that  the  Lord  Deputy  made  the  award  on  a  refer- 
ence  to  him  ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  the  reference  was 
made  only  by  the  one  party  ;  by  the  weaker  who 
knew  he  fliould  be  fupported,  not  by  the  ftronger 
who  knew  he  fliould  be  crufhed. 

We  repeat  again,  that  we  are  not  confidering  the 
policy  of  the  meafure ;  it  is  fufilcient  for  our  argu- 
ment that  it  would  appear  mod  unjuft  and  vexa- 
tious to  the  mod  powerful  of  the  Irifh  chieftains  ; 
and,  rherefore,  that  the  rebellion  which  followed 
was  attributable  to  this  circumftance,  and  not  to  reli- 
gion ;  for,  we  read  immediately  after,  that,  cc  now 
the  fpirit  of  rebellion  had  again  feized  the  Irifh,  and 
O'Neal,  (the  victim  of  the  Lord  Deputy's  po- 
licy) O'Donnel,  O'Doherty,  and  O'Callock,  made 
overtures  to  the  French  King. 

This  appears  to  be  a  clear  and  fatisfactory  reafon 
for  the  difturbances  in  Ireland  at  the  end  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  reign  ;  we  are  at  lead  informed  of  no 
other ;  nor  fliould  we  hefitate  to  adopt  it,  becaufe 
it  has  been  overlooked  and  difregarded  by  hiftorians 
of  later  times  ;  for  their  heads  were  fo  occupied 
with  religious  animofity,  that  they  referred  every 
effect  to  that  caufe,  whether  it  hand  any  relation  to 
it  or  not. 


EDWARD 
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EDWARD  VI. 

There  is  fcarcely  a  pretext  for  fuppofing  that 
the  difturbances  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  proceeded  from  the  influence  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion.    The  Englifh  Lord  Deputies 
made  ufe  of  no  precipitate  meafures  of  violence 
againft  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and,  in  confequence, 
the  Reformation  proceeded  without  exciting  any 
marked  public  difcontent.    Later  Proteftant  writers 
could  not  conceive  this  to  have  been  the  cafe,  and 
have  given  florid  defcriptions  of  the  prejudice  and 
terror,  with  which  the  nation  furveyed  the  progrefs 
of  herefy  and  innovation.    But  when  we  aik  for 
fafts,  we  find  only  one  folitary  inftance  on  which 
all  this  fi&ion  is  founded,  namely,  the  oppofuion  of 
Archbifhop  Dowdal  to  the  tranflation  of  the  liturgy. 
Is  there  any  wonder  that  an  Archbifhop  fhould  be 
found  to  flickle  for  doclrinal  myflery  ?  Is  it  not  ra- 
ther furprifmg  that  only  one  was  found  ?  We  read  of 
no  chieftain  rebelling  on  account  of  religion,  nor 
even  making  it  a  pretext  for  rebellion — we  fee  no 
apprehenfion  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  entertained 
by  the  government ;  and  we  mud  be  convinced  that 
hiftorians  are  guilty  of  an  anachronifm  when  they 
attribute  the  fear  of  popery  (a  prodigy  of  much 
later  growth)  to  thefe  times.    A  decifive  proof  that 

the 
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the  government  had  no  reafon  to  dread  popery,  and 
that  the  temper  of  the  times  was  indifferent  to 
either  fide  of  the  queftion,  is,  that  the  fame  year 
produced  biftiops  of  both  forts ;  on  the  i  oth  of 
May,  1550,  Arthur  Magennis,  by  provilion  of  the 
Pope,  conftituted  Bifliop  of  Dromore,  and  the  ap- 
pointment was  confirmed  by  the  King ;  and  on  the 
3d  day  of  September,  Thomas  Lancafler,  a  Pro- 
teftant,  was  made  Bifliop  of  Kildare.  In  the  re- 
mote provinces  of  Ireland  all  the  Bifhops  were  Ca- 
tholics ;  nor  was  the  opposition  of  Dowdal  puniflied 
by  removal  from  his  See,  until  he  voluntarily  aban- 
doned the  kingdom.  So  little  idea  was  there  of 
rebellion  on  account  of  religion,  that  Cufack,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  mentions 
this  as  a  period  of  the  greatefl  tranquillity,  highly 
favourable  to  the  legal  reformation  of  the  kingdom. 

Yet,  though  government  gave  no  general  caufe 
of  difcontent  to  the  Catholics,  there  were  many 
particular  feverities  and  infults  which  laid  the  grounds 
of  religious  animofity.  Archbifliop  Brown  made 
war  againft  images  and  reliques,  with  more  zeal 
than  prudence.  The  garrifon  of  Athlone,  no  very 
conciliating  reformers,  were  allowed  to  pillage  the 
celebrated  church  of  Clonmaccanaife,  and  to  vio- 
late the  flirine  of  a  great  favourite  of  the  people, 
St.  Kieran.  The  valuable  furniture  of  the  churches 
was  every  where  feized  and  expofed  to  fale,  fo  that 
the  Catholics  might  very  well  fufpect  that  the  low 
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eftimation  which  the  Proteftants  entertained  for  the 
facred  ufes  of  church  decorations,  arofe  from  a 
keener  fenfe  of  their  pecuniary  value. 

However,  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived  when  re- 
ligious bigotry  had  added  its  terrible  influence  to  the 
other  evils  which  wafted  Ireland.  The  caufes  of 
the  difturbances  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  were 
the  fame  as  thofe  in  Henry  VIII.  with  the  important 
,  addition  of  extenfive  confifcations. 

The  fame  policy  was  adopted,  the  fame  attempts 
to  acquire  a  right  to  interfere  in,  and  to  regulate  the 
concerns  of  the  Irifti  chieftains. 

We  have  feen  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
t  the  territories  and  revenues  of  the  powerful  houfe  of 

O'Neil,  were  curtailed,  by  ordering  O'Donnel  to  be 
independent  of  him.  This  naturally  produced  dif- 
content,  but  as  the  head  of  the  fept  was  a  man  of 
feeble  character,  no  war  enfued  :  Of  courfe  another 
encroachment  was  made ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  Macguire,  Roe  O'Neil,  and  feveral  other 
chieftains,  were  declared  independant  of  O'Neil, 
and  the  tribute  (Bonnaught)  paid  to  him,  was  feized 
on  by  the  Englifti  government ! 

O'Donnel,  too,  who  had  been  declared  independ- 
ent of  O'Neil,  found,  like  the  horfe  who  craved 
affiftance  from  the  man,  that  a  too  powerful  ally  is 
not  eafily  fliaken  off  ;  for  his  dependants  were  alfo 
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declared  independent.  The  interference  of  the 
Englifli  government  feemed  now  to  be  generally- 
dreaded,  as  in  this  inftance  the  dependants  were 
forced  into  their  independence,  both  parties  being  ob- 
liged to  obey  the  order  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their 
eftates. 

This  fyftem  of  breaking  the  dependencies,  as  it 
was  called,  of  the  Irifli  chieftains,  was  a  very  obvi- 
ous means  of  leflening  their  power,  and  converting 
the  nominal  fovereignty,  which  the  Englifli  held  over 
them,  into  an  a&ual  one.  Other  means  wfere  alfo 
adopted. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  chieftain,  the  Englifli  took 
every  opportunity  of  impofing  their  own  rule  of  he- 
reditary defcent,  in  place  of  the  Irifli  mode  of  elec- 
tion. By  thus  obtaining  the  power  for  a  dependant 
of  their  own,  they  could  cither  exercife  an  abfolute 
dominion  over  him, ,  or  make  him  an  inftrument 
to  oppofe  a  more  powerful  rival. 

Thus,  on  the  death  of  Murrogh  O'Brien,  Earl 
of  Thomond,  the  Baron  of  Ibracken,  the  next  in 
fucceflion  by  blood,  was  obliged  by  the  fept  to  no- 
minate a  Tanift.  Daniel  O'Brien  was  appointed  to 
this  dignity,  but  was  obliged  to  relinquifli  it  by  the 
interference  of  the  Englifli ;  and  Leland  relates  that 
this  was  the  caufe  (not  becaufe  he  was  a  Catholic) 
of  the  fanguinary  and  fuccefsful  war  which  he  after- 
wards waged  againft  the  Englifli. 

An 
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An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Englifh  government 
to  undermine  the  power  of  another  dynafly  by  the 
fame  means. 

The  great  Con  O'Neil  had  been  perfuaded  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  accept  an  Englifh  title,  the  Earldom 
of  Tirowen,  which  the  Englifh  chofe  to  coufider  as 
a  fpecies  of  enlifting,  that  ever  after  made  the  chief- 
tain fubjecl  to  military  difcipline.  The  title  and  the 
principality  were  entailed  on  an  illegitimate  fon. 
This,  of  courfe,  was  a  very  obnoxious  proceeding  to 
the  legitimate  fons,  and  to  the  whole  fept,  and  the 
power  of  the  baftard,  Matthew,  refted  entirely  on 
the  fupport  of  the  Englifh.  He,  feeling  this,  in  or- 
der to  pay  his  court,  turned  informer  againft  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  feized  and  imprifoned.  Shane  O'Neil, 
the  legitimate  fon,  invaded  the  baftard's  territory. 
The  latter,  fupported  by  the  Lord  Deputy,  took  the 
field;  the  armies  met,  and  Shane  O'Meil  obtained 
a  complete  victory.  Yet  the  deep  enmity  which 
Shane  ever  after  retained  againft  the  Englifh,  has 
ferioufly  been  brought  as  a  proof  of  the  bigotry  of 
the  Catholic  religion ! 

It  is  plain  that  the  refentment  and  jealoufy  of  the 
Irifh  chieftains  on  account  of  thefe  encroachments, 
muft  have  been  in  exact  proportion  to  their  power 
and  independence.  The  only  right  which  the  Eng- 
lifh could  claim  fo  to  interfere,  was  either  from  force 
or  from  cuftom.  That  they  did  not  pofTefs  a  force 
adequate  to  the  object  is  clear'.  The  military  flrcngth 
of  the  Englifh,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
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Edward  VI.  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  3000 
men,  and  thefe  were  almoft  entirely  Catholics.  The 
extent  of  territory  which  the  Englifh  polTefled  was 
contemptible,  being  confined  to  the  little  diftricl;  of 
the  Pale,  and  a  few  fea-port  towns ;  for,  we  read, 
that  Sir  Edward  Bellingham  was  the  firfl  man  fince 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  that  enlarged  the  Englifh 
territory  beyond  the  Pale;  fo  that  the  Englifli  go- 
vernment, from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  had  not  even  the  right  to  the 
monarchy  of  Ireland  which  flows  from  pofTeflion, 
but  were  like  the  reft  of  the  chieftains,  merely  Lords 
of  a  provincial  diftricl. 

Neither  could  the  Englifli  claim  from  cuftom  any 
right  of  controlling  the  different  interefts  of  the  Irifh 
chieftains.  For  even  thefe  encroachments  were  made 
under  indirect  pretences,  while  apparently  the  Irifli 
princes,  and  even  the  degenerate  Englifli  chieftains, 
were  left  in  a  prefcriptive  enjoyment  of  their  favage 
independence,  and  their  mutual  feuds.  What  can 
be  a  more  ftriking  proof  than  that  they  retained  the 
right  of  making  war,  peace  and  treaties,  without  any 
dread  or  expectation  of  the  Lord  Deputy's  interfer- 
ence? not  to  go  farther  back  than  the  reign  we  are 
fpeakingof  for  inftances,  we  find  that  "ManusO'Don- 
nel  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  Calvagh  O'Donnel, 
in  Ulfter,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1547-" 

"  In  Lower  Delvin,  Mac  Maklin  and  Fally,  with 
their  united  forces,  invaded  the  country  of  the 
M'Coughlans." 

"  The 
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CT  The  Earl  of  Thomond  was  at  open  war  with 
his  uncle,  notwithftanding  the  Lord  Deputy  had 
nfed  his  good  offices  to  unite  them." 

cc  Richard  Burke  was  at  variance  with  the  Tons  of 
Thomas  Burke :  Richard  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
many  of  his  men  flain." 

cc  Nor  were  the  contefts  lefs  violent  between  Rich- 
ard Earl  of  Clanricarde,  and  John  Burke.  The  Earl 
befieged  John's  caftle,  but  Daniel  O'Bryan  came  to 
John's  relief,  and  forced  the  Earl  to  raife  the  (lege." 

From  thefe  circumftances  it  is  plain,  that  the  Irifh 
chieftains  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  could  not  be 
expected,  either  from  motives  of  prudence  or  right, 
to  efteem  themfelves  fubjeds  to  the  Englifli;  and 
Leland  is  guilty  of  a  grofs  mifapplication  of  modern 
ideas  to  former  times,  when  he  talks  of  the  dijloyalty 
of  the  Irifli  chieftains.  They  were  not  at  that  time 
fubje&s  either  de  jure  or  de fafto* 

Their  fubmiffion  was  merely  feudal,  and  nominal; 
and  confequently  when  the  Englifh  wilfully  perverted 
this  nominal  acknowledgment  of  fovereignty  into  an 
actual  enforcement  of  fubjeclion — when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  interfere  with  the  internal  arrangement  of 
each  chieftain's  petty  empire — to  releafe  his  actual 
fubjects  from  their  allegiance — to  deftroy  his  reve- 
nues, and  alter  or  abrogate  the  laws  of  his  nation, 
and  particularly  the  laws  of  fucceffion,  can  we  not 

fee 
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fee  fufficient  reafons  for  his  oppofing  the  Englifli  (or 
if  you  will  call  it  fo,  rebelling)  without  referring  to  a 
caufe  which  does  not  appear  to  have  exifled,  namely, 
the  Catholic  hatred  of  Proteftantifm  ? 

The  Englifh  praclifed  towards  the  Irifh  chieftains 
exactly  that  fpecies  of  fraud  which  is  frequent  in 
bargains,  when  one  party  enforces  his  own  fenfe  of 
the  terms,  although  he  is  aware  that  the  other  party 
never  underftood  the  terms  in  that  fenfe. 

The  Irifh  chieftains  fubmitted  as  feudal  princes ; 
the  Englifh  knew  that  they  did  fo,  but  they  chofe  to 
underftand  that  the  Irifh  fubmitted  as  fubjects.  Like 
all  men,  confcious  of  duplicity,  they  a&ed  with  in- 
confiftency.  Though  they  began  to  call  the  Irifh 
chieftains  rebels,  they  felt  they  were  not  fo ;  and 
whenever  thefe  chieftains  were  induced  to  fubmit, 
their  fubmiffion  was  always  received  as  a  compliment, 
not  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  was  rewarded  by  titles 
and  very  confiderable  grants  of  land.  Nothing  ef- 
fential  was  afked  of  them  in  return.  Leland  ac- 
knowledges that  all  their  princely  poffeffions  and 
rights  were  guaranteed  to  them;  and  fays,  that  "  fo 
little  did  they  apprehend  that  their  prefent  engage- 
ments would  produce  any  effential  regulation  of  their 
territories,  that  they  ftill  governed  their  followers  by 
the  ufual  courfe  of  Brehon  law." 

However  unwarrantable  by  any  prior  right,  this 
interference  was,  and  however  calculated  to  roufe 
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the  refiftance  of  the  Irifli  chieftains,  ftill  it  might  at 
laft  have  produced  the  general  reformation  of  Ireland, 
by  eftablifliing  the  Englifli  conftitution  and  laws,  in 
place  of  the  barbarous  ufages  of  the  Irifli,  if  fuch 
had  been  the  real  object  of  the  Englifh. 

But  the  Englifli  of  thofe  days,  if  they  regarded 
the  welfare  of  Ireland  at  all,  regarded  it  with  a  ma- 
lignant eye ;  their  objects  were  to  gratify  their 
avarice  as  well  as  pride,  to  pillage  as  well  as  to 
tyrannize. 

When  they  invaded  the  independent  privileges  of 
the  Irifli  princes,  and  chofe  to  confider  their  refift- 
ance as  rebellion ;  had  they  contented  themfelves 
with  aboliftiing  the  power  and  exactions  of  thefe 
princes,  and  extended  to  their  wretched  vaffals,  the 
protection,  the  fecurity,  and  perfect  freedom  of  the 
Englifli  conftitution  and  Englifli  law;  had  they  given 
them  that  intereft  in  their  lands  which  arifes  from 
the  rule  of  lineal  defcent,  inftead  of  the  barbarous 
mode  eftabliflied  by  the  Irifli  Brehon  laws;  they 
would  have  fairly  won  from  thefe  chieftains,  the  de- 
votion of  their  fubjects,  and  might  have  defpifed  the 
refentment  of  thefe  ancient  dynaftics,  when  bankrupt 
in  the  affection  of  their  followers. 

But  intent  only  on  pillage,  their  ufurpation  was 
fo  ruinous,  that  it  gave  to  the  native  tyrannies  griev- 
ous as  they  were,  a  preference  which  animated  every 
heart  and  hand  in  their  defence,  and  from  this  sera, 
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the  animofity  of  the  Irifh  became  more  general  and 
more  virulent. 

For  the  Englifh  not  only  invaded  the  privileges 
of  the  native  princes,  but  they  confifcated  the  lands 
cf  their  vaffals. 

Though  the  Irifh  chieftains  exacted  much  from 
their  wretched  followers,  (till  it  was  under  the  au- 
thority of  certain  laws,  and  fomething  was  left;  the 
Englifh  iwept  away  every  thing. 

This  gave  the  Irifh  clans  a  clear  intereft  in  fup- 
porting  their  chieftains,  this  was  the  impulfe  that  be- 
gan, this  gave  the  energy  that  fupported  the  fuc- 
ceeding  rebellion.  What  idle  mifreprefention  is  it, 
to  fupprefs  a  caufe  fo  intelligible — fo  powerful,  and 
to  afcribe  its  effect  to  religion ! 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  VI.  that  the 
folid  foundation  of  the  fucceeding  rebellion  was  fir  ft 
laid,  by  the  confifcation  of  the  lands  of  Leix  and 
Orralia,  now  in  the  Queen  and  King's  counties. 

This  important  event  is  thus  briefly  related  by 
hiftorians. 

Upon  the  acceflion  of  Edward  VI.  O'Moor,  prince 
of  Leix,  and  O'Connor,  prince  of  Offalia,  drew  the 
fword  on  pretence  of  fome  injury  received.  The 
Lord  Deputy  defeated  them,  ravaged  their  territory, 
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feized  on  the  lands,  and  drove  out  the  old  inhabi- 
tants. The  chieftains  themfelves  were  induced  to 
furrender  and  to  attend  the  Deputy  to  England,  un- 
der the  tacit  promife  not  only  of  pardon,  but  the 
grant  of  the  fame  favors  and  honors  which  Henry 
VIII.  had  beftowed  on  the  chieftains  who  furren- 
dered  to  him.  Inftead  of  this  promife  being  fulfil- 
led, they  were  thrown  into  prion,  their  lands  (J.  e. 
the  lands  of  the  whole  fept)  were  declared  forfeited 
and  granted  to  the  very  officers  who  had  induced 
them  to  furrender.  O'Moor  died  in  prifon,  O'Con- 
nor attempting  to  efcape  was  fubjecled  to  a  ftricl: 
and  fevere  confinement.  The  new  proprietors  efta- 
bliflied  their  fettlements  by  fire  and  fword,  the  mod 
powerful  members  of  thefe  great  fepts  were  enlifted 
into  the  army  in  England,  while  the  infurreclions  of 
the  poorer  proprietors  were  chqftifed  by  the  forces 
quartered  in  the  country. 

Two  whole  counties  difpofed  of  in  this  cavalier 
manner,  two  principalities  extinguished  at  a  blow, 
and  two  tribes  reduced  to  beggary,  were  fufficient 
caufes  to  produce  a  general  alarm  among  every 
fept,  as  well  as  in  all  the  chieftains  in  Ireland. 

Thefe  circumftances  appear  fufficient  to  prove  that 
a  very  fmall  part  of  the  origin  of  thefe  wars  is  to  be 
afcribed  to  religion,  which,  if  we  except  the  petty 
infurreclion  of  the  family  of  Fitz-Euilace  (and  this 
is  not  a  very  clear  cafe)  feems  to  have  had  very  little 
influence  on  events  during  this  reign.  But  we  mufl 
be  allowed  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the  fubjecl ; 
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for  where  new  principles  are  advanced,  to  account 
for  hiftorical  events  of  diftant  date,  they  cannot  be 
fupported  by  too  many  illuftrations. 

Let  it  then  be  confidered,  that  this  invafion  of  the 
rights  of  the  Irifh  chieftains,  and  the  refiftance 
which  it  is  here  alleged  to  have  produced,  were  not 
events  peculiar  to  Ireland,  but  had  in  fact  flowed 
from  a  general  crifis  of  political  improvement,  which 
had  taken  place  fucceffively  through  every  (late  in 
Europe.  In  feudal  times  every  nobleman  enjoyed 
the  prerogatives,  and  in  feveral  countries  the  title  of 
king.  Their  dependance  on  their  fovereign  was  for 
a  long  time  merely  feudal  and  nominal,  while  their 
power  over  their  vaffals  was  arbitrary  and  exclufive. 
As  the  power  of  the  crown  increafed,  a  flruggle 
necelTarily  took  place,  which  was  the  caufe  of  wars 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  This  was  flricTIy 
the  cafe  between  the  Englifh  government  and  the  old 
chieftains  of  Englifh  race,  who  had  become  inde- 
pendent in  Ireland.  It  was  nearly  the  fame  with 
refpecl  to  the  Irifh  chieftains,  only  with'  lefs  appear- 
ance of  right  upon  the  part  of  the  Englifh,  as  thefe 
chieftains  could  at  no  time  have  ever  been  confidered 
in  the  light  of  fubjecls,  their  fun  cnder  to  Henry  II. 
being  of  the  fame  nature  as  their  furrender  to  Henry 
VIII.  merely  feudal,  referving  to  themfelves  all  their 
princely  prerogatives ;  like  the  bequelt  of  Lewis  XL 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  whole  and  entire  of 
his  county  of  Boulogne,  faying  and  excepting  the 
revenues. 
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What  was  the  cafe  at  the  fame  sera  in  France  ? 
No  one  can  attentively  read  the  hiftory  of  the  cele- 
brated League,  without  perceiving  how  much  more 
influence  the  ambition  of  the  nobility  had  on  events 
than  religion.  For  even  long  after  Henry  IV.  chang- 
ed his  religion,  when  this  pretext  was  removed,  the 
Duke  of  Montpenfier  propofed  to  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  principal  French  nobility,  that  he  fliould  re- 
fign  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  the  property 
of  their  governments,  with  an  hereditary  right  to 
them,  requiring  nothing  from  them  but  a  feudal  al- 
legiance.* This  fhews  the  temper  of  the  times, 
which  ran  entirely  in  favour  of  ariftocratic  indepen- 
dence; the  encreafing  power  of  the  Crown  appeared 
a  novelty  and  encroachment,  and  was  every  where 
refilled  with  as  much  enthufiafm  as  the  invafion  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  It  only  appears  more  confpicuous  in 
Ireland,  becaufe  the  extreme  weaknefs  of  the  Eng- 
lifti  colony  had  allowed  not  only  the  Irifh  chieftains, 
but  its  own  fubje&s,  to  acquire  an  independence  that 
had  now  gained  the  fanction  of  prefcription. 

*  See  alfo  the  treaty  between  Lewis  XI.  and  the  great 
feudal  Lords,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines. 
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MARY. 


1  HERE  is  a  very  remarkable  and  conclufive  proof 
that  popifh  bigotry  had  no  great  influence  on  the 
iranfa&ions  of  thefe  times  in  Ireland,  which  is  this ; 
that  when  Mary,  a  popiih  princefs,  was  called  to  the 
throne,  and  the  Catholic  religion  reftored,  rebel- 
lions continued  juft  as  frequent  as  ever. 

Sir  Richard  Cox  allows  the  fact,  but  is  fo  blinded 
by  the  idea,  that  every  rebellion  muft  have  arifen 
from  religion,  that  he  profeffes  himfelf  at  a  lofs  to 
account  for  it. 

The  following  chieftains  were  engaged  in  reite- 
rated infurreftions:  O'Connor,  O'Neil,  O'Carroi, 
Cavenagh,  O'Madden,  O'Molloy,  O'Doyne,  Mac 
Coughlan,  Mac  Geoghan,  Fylemy  Duff,  O'Reilly, 
the  Earl  of  Defmond,  and  Daniel  O'Brien. 

Thefe  very  chieftains  who  had  acknowledged 
Henry's  fupremacy  in  Church  and  State,  revolted 
and  agitated  the  whole  country  under  the  reign  of 
the  mofi:  zealous  friend  of  the  Catholic  religion. 


Surely 
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Surely,  attachment  to  the  Catholic  religion  was 
not  the  ruling  motive  to  which  we  muft  refer  the 
events  of  thefe  times. 

A  ftill  more  ftriking  proof  that  the  Irifli  Roman 
Catholics  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  were  very  little 
infected  with  religious  bigotry,  may  be  drawn  from 
their  conduct  towards  the  Proteftants,  when  the 
Proteftants  were  at  their  mercy. 

Were  we  to  argue  from  the  reprefentations  of  the 
indelible  character  of  the  Catholic  religion,  as  pour- 
trayed  by  its  adverfaries,  we  mould  have  expected 
that  the  Irifh  Catholics  would  have  exercifed  every 
kind  of  perfecution  which  the  double  motives  of  zeal 
and  retaliation  could  fuggeft.  The  Catholic  laity, 
in  all  the  impunity  of  triumphant  bigotry,  hunting 
the  wretched  Heretics  from  their  hiding  places— 
the  Catholic  clergy  pouring  out  the  libation  of  hu- 
man blood  at  the  flirine  of  the  God  of  Mercy,  and 
acting  before  high  Heaven  thofe  fcenes  which  make 
the  angels  weep. 

But  on  the  contrary.  Though  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  the  Irifh  Catholics,  and  their  feelings  as  men, 
had  been  treated  with  very  little  ceremony  during 
the  two  preceding  reigns ;  they  made  a  wife  and  mo- 
derate ufe  of  their  afcendancy.  They  entertained 
no  refentment  for  the  paft;  they  laid  no  plans  for 
future  domination. 


Even 
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Even  Leland  allows  that  the  only  inftance  of  po- 
piih  zeal,  was  annulling  grants  which  Archbifliop 
Brown  had  made,  to  the  injury  of  the  See  of  Dublin, 
and  certainly  this  ftep  was  full  as  agreeable  to  the 
rules  of  law  and  equity,  as  to  popifli  zeal. 

The  alienors  of  the  Reformation  during  the  pre- 
ceding reigns,  were  every  way  unmolefled,  or  as  the 
Proteflant  hiftorian  choofes  to  term  it,  were  allowed 
to  fink  into  obfcurity  and  neglect. 

Such  was  the  general  fpirit  of  toleration,  that 
many  Englifh  families,  friends  to  the  Reformation, 
took  refuge  in  Ireland,  and  there  enjoyed  their  opi- 
nions and  worftiip  without  moleftation. 

The  Irifli  Proteftants,  vexed  that  they  could  not  . 
prove  a  fingle  inftance  of  bigotry  againft  the  Catho- 
lics, in  this  their  hour  of  trial,  invented  a  tale,  as  pal- 
pably falfe  as  it  is  childifli,  of  an  intended  perfec- 
tion, (but  a  perfecution  by  the  Englifh  government, 
not  by  the  Irifli  Catholics)  and  fo  much  does  bigotry 
pervert  all  candour  and  tafte,  that  even  the  Earl  of 
Cork,  Archbifliop  Ufher,  and  in  later  times,  Dr.  Le- 
land, were  not  afliamed  to  fupport  the  filly  ftory  of 
Dean  Cole  and  the  Knave  of  Clubs. 

How  ought  thefe  perverfe  and  fuperficial  men  to 
blufh,  who  have  (aid  that  the  Irifli  Roman  Catholics 
muft  be  bigots  and  rebels,  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  religion,  and  who  have  advanced  this  falfehood, 

in 
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in  the  very  teeth  of  fa 61,  and  contrary  to  the  moft 
diftinft  evidence  of  hiflory. 

The  Irifh  Roman  Catholics  bigots !  The  Irifh 
Roman  Catholics  are  the  only  feet  that  ever  refumed 
power,  without  exercifing  vengeance. 

Shew  a  brighter  inftance,  if  you  can,  in  the  whole 
page  of  hiftory.  Was  this  the  conduct  of  Knox  or 
Calvin,  or  of  the  brutal  Council  of  Edward  VI.  who 
fhed  tears  as  he  figned  its  bloody  warrants?  Has  this 
been  the  conduct  of  the  Irifh  Proteftants  ? 

Had  the  Irifh  Roman  Catholics,  when  they  gained 
the  afcendancy,  debarred  you  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perly, of  the  benefits  of  education,  of  the  enjoyment 
of  focial  worfhip,  of  the  fecurity  of  your  domeftic 
peace,  of  ail  that  makes  life  grateful,  by  making  it 
refpectable  ?  O  !  how  would  you  not  have  bewailed 
your  unmerited  fu  fieri  rigs-- how  would  you  not  have 
adjured  the  deteftation  of  God  and  man  on  fuch  mon- 
ftrous  oppreffion  ! 

How  flrangely  does  bigotry  cramp  the  heart  and 
undei  Handing  !  who  could  nave  thought  that  fo  ob- 
vious and  fpiendid  a  proof  of  the  original  virtues  of 
the  Irifh  Roman  Catholics,  as  this,  fliould  have  been 
llurred  over,  and  a  1  moll  effaced  by  the  wilful  blind- 
nefs  of  Proteflant  writers ! 

So  natural  is  it  that  lions  fliould  be  always  reprc- 
fented  as  vanquifhed,  when  men  are  the  painters. 

The 
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The  Catholie  religion,  certainly  could  have  no 
effect  in  producing  rebellions  during  Mary's  reigns 
yet  we  have  fliewn  that  rebellion  (till  exifted. 

'   The  caufes  of  it  were  ftill  the  fame. 

<c  The  old  Irifh  inhabitants  of  Leix  and  OfFalia,  or 
the  King  and  Queen's  Counties,  could  not  patiently 
refign  their  claims  and  poffeflions  to  the  new  fettlers* 
They  were  ever  fpiriting  up  their  friends  and  followers 
to  refill,  what  they  deemed  an  injurious  ufurpation 
of  their  lands,  and  thus  brought  down  the  vengeance 
of  government  upon  their  heads.  Numbers  of  them 
were  cut  off  in  the  field,  or  executed  by  martial  law, 
and  the  whole  race  of  them  would  have  been  thus 
utterly  extirpated,  had  not  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and 
Ormond  interceded  with  the  Queen,  and  become 
fureties  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  fome  furvi- 
vors !  ! — of  some  furvivors !" 

What  a  narrative  delivered  by  the  refpe&able 
Leland  without  comment  or  deduction ! 

Yet,  as  if  the  actual  commiffion  of  unqualified 
confifcation,  was  not  fufEcient  to  fpread  alarm,  and 
excite  refinance ;  the  Englifh  government  made  an 
unequivocal  demonstration  of  their  intention  of  pof- 
feffing  themfelves  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  Chancellor  was  empowered  to  direct  a  com- 
miffion for  viewing  all  the  towns,  villages,  and  wafte 
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grounds  of  the  kingdom,  and  reducing  them  to 
counties,  shires,  and  hundreds.* 

This  was  a  direct  blow  at  the  independence  of  the 
Irifh  chieftains,  and  the  government  were  very  well 
aware  of  the  cflfeft  this  meafure  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce, for  it  provided  that  this  commiffion  might  be 
f:fpendedat  anv  time  in  feven  years,  in  cafe  it  cre- 
ated too  much  opposition. 

Yet  fuc{i  is  the  inconfiftency,Tuch  the  wavering 
irrefoiution  of  confeious  injuflice  ->  that  at  the  very 
time  the  Englifh  government  prepared,  under  the 
mafic  of  law,  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  the  lands  of 
the  native  fepts ;  they  acquiefced  in  the  conftitution, 
and  the  lawful  title  of  the  Irifh  dynaflies. 

^  Owen  Macgennis,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1 553,  was  admitted  by  the  lord  deputy  to  be  chief 
of  his  fept." 

Kevanagh,  head  of  the  great  Leinfler  family  of 
M'AIarchad,  was  created  a  peer  of  the  realm  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Balyan,  but  by  the  fame  patent  was 
nominated  chief  of  his  fept  or  nation  ;  exercifing  the 
ancient  jurisdiction  over  all  his  followers. 

So  little  did  the  Irifh  chieftains  acknowledge  any 
actual  right  of  fovereignty  in  the  Englifh  government, 

that 

*  The  territory  of  every  Irifh  fept  came  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  wafle  lands;  for,  as  it  was  held  in  common  by  the  whole 
fept,  there  were  fcarcely  any  divifions  or  enelofure^ 
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that  they  Hill  carried  on  their  mutual  wars,  governed 
their  feveral  nations,  elected  their  tanifts  or  fuccef- 
fors,  without  any  deference  to  the  lord  deputy. 

Yet  his  interference  was  fufficient  to  fupport  the 
alarm  which  feems  at  this  time  to  have  fpread  pretty 
generally  through  the  Irifli  chieftains.  The  flrft 
object  of  the  Englifli  government  was  to  email  the 
Irifli  principalities  on  the  eldeft  fon  ;  which  was 
confidered  as  a  fubmiflion  to  the  Englifli  yoke.  The 
fon  in  this  cafe  owed  his  appointment  to  the  Englifli, 
and  would  naturally  be  fubfervient  to  them;  whereas 
when  the  chieftain  was  elected  by  his  nation,  the 
Englifli  government  having  no  influence  in  his  ap- 
pointment, could  have  no  pretence  to  confider  him 
as  a  dependant. 

Happily  there  is  one  inftance  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  this  fpecies  of  interference,  which  may  be 
pretty  clearly  made  out,  from  fuch  incidental  men- 
tion as  is  made  of  it  by  hiftorians;  and  will  ferve  as 
a  fpecimen  of  all  the  reft.  This  is  the  extinction  of 
the  principality  of  Thomond. 

Murrogh  O'Brien,  king  of  Thomond,  fwore 
fealty  to  Kenry  VIII.  and  accepted  of  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Thomond,  which  earldom  was  entailed  on 
his  fon  Connor.  Murrogh  O'Brien  retained  all  his 
prerogatives,  and  the  title  only  was  entailed  \  the 
Englifli  government  purpofely  confounded  the  earl- 
dom with  the  principality,  and  becaufe  the  one  was 
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entailed,  chofe  to  confider  the  other  was  entailed 
alfo.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Murrogh  himfelf, 
little  fufpecling  the  farther  encroachments  the  Eng- 
lifli  would  make,  if  fuffered  to  achieve  this  fir  ft  ftep, 
was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  his  principality  being 
changed  from  an  elective  to  an  hereditary  title. 

His  fubje&s,  however,  muft  have  regarded  the 
change  with  indignation  ;  their  prejudices  muft  have 
been  violently  {hocked  at  the  idea  of  the  old  cuftom 
of  election  being  violated,  and  their  pride  muft  have 
been  fenfibly  wounded  at  the  entire  lofs  of  influence 
which  they  would  fuffer  when  the  throne  was  no 
longer  filled  by  the  man  of  their  choice. 

Upon  the  death  of  Murrogh,  his  fon  Connor, 
who  probably  had  been  chofen  tanift  during  his 
father's  life-time,  fucceeded. 

The  fept  then  proceeded  to  chufe  a  tanift  or  fuq- 
cefibr  to  him,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  his  brother 
Daniel,  in  preference  to  his  fen.*  This  was  agree- 
able to  an  old  Irifli  cuftom,  which  always  preferred 
the  brother  to  the  nephew. 

Upon  this  the  Engfifh'governmenr, in  Mary's  reign, 
interfered,  and  infilled  upon  the  fon  being  chofen 
tanift.  A  war  enfued,  in  which  Connor  loft  his  life, 

and 

*  The  Irifh,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difturbances  arifing  from  the 
election  of  a  chief  on  the  death  or  his  predeceflbr,  elected  a 
fuccefTor  during  the  life  of  the  reigning  chief.   This  fucceffoi 
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and  the  Englifh  fucceeded  in  eftablifliing  his  fon  by 
force  of  arras,  to  the  exclufion  of  Daniel,  who  was 
the  lawful  fucceflbr. 

In  this  inftance  we  fee  the  advantage  which  they 
reaped  by  fetting  up  a  rival  to  the  legal  chief.  For 
the  fon  feeling  himfelf  entirely  dependant  on  the 
Englifh  government,  confented  to  hold  his  lands  as 
an  Englifh  fubjeft,  and  to  renounce  the  title  of  the 
O'Brien.  This  was  regarded  by  the  fept,  not  as  the 
conduct  of  a  rebellious  fubjeft  reclaimed  to  loyalty, 
but  as  a  dereliction  of  every  honourable,  facred,  and 
legal  principle.  This  is  the  defcription  the  Irifli 
analyfls  of  the  time  give  of  it:  "  He  accepted,5'  they 
fay,  the  title  of  earl,  but  gave  up  the  dignity  of 
Dalkais,  to  the  aftonifhment  and  indignation  of  the 
defendants  of  Heber,  Heremon,  and  Ith. 

Here,  the  defigns  of  the  Englifli  government,  in 
their  anxiety  to  make  the  Irifti  fovereignties  heredi- 
tary, were  plainly  betrayed.  Their  interference  be« 
came  generally  fufpecled,  and  was  always  flrenu- 
oufly  oppofed. 

We  fcarcely  need  infift,  that  the  war  which  Daniel 
O'Brien  waged  during  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, 

v/as  called  a  tanift.  Inftead  of  taking  the  title  of  prince,  the 
chieftain  omitted  his  Chriftian  name,  and  was  called  "  the 
O'Neil,"  "  the  O'Donnei/'  &c.  a  circumftance  which  has 
lefTened  the  interefl  their  misfortunes  would  have  excited;  as 
they  appear  to  rank  no  higher  in  hiftory  than  private  gentlemen 
o?  leaders  of  clans. 
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beth,  was  to  maintain  his  right,  and  not  from  attach- 
ment to  his  religion. 

The  infurrecYion  of  Shane  O'Neil  arofe  from 
fimilar  motives. 

We  have  feen  that  the  Englifh  government,  in  a 
moment  of  power,  had  caufed  Matthew,  the  bafiard 
of  Con.  O'Neil,  to  be  appointed  his  fuccefTor,  and 
entailed  the  principality  on  the  heirs  male  of  Mat- 
thew. 

But  upon  the  death  of  Con.  O  -Neil,  his  legitimate 
fon,  Shane  O'Neil,  was  formally  inverted  with  the 
fovereignty,  by  the  fept ;  and  fupported  his  juft  rights 
by  arms,  againfl  his  bafiard  brother  and  the  Englifii 
government. 

It  is  plain  that  the  conduct  of  Con.  O'Neil,  in  al- 
lowing the  fucceffion  to  the  principality  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Englifh,  was  extremely  odious  to  the 
whole  fept;  as  his  fon  Shane  appeared  juflified  in 
throwing  him  into  prifon,  and  increafed  his  own  po- 
pularity by  c?oing  fp. 

A  few  years  after  the  lord  deputy,  Sir  Henry  Syd- 
ney, paid  the  mod  abject  court  to  Shane,  by  going 
to  him,  and  ftanding  God-father  to  his  child,  (which 
was  confidered  by  the  Irifii  as  a  flronger  tie  than  affi- 
nity,) at  the  very  time  that  Shane  was  in  open  arms. 


At 
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At  this  ceremony  a  converfation  took  place  be- 
tween the  lord  deputy  and  Shane;  which  proves 
clearly  that  we  have  flated  corre£Hy  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  Irifti  chieftains. 

Sir  Henry  Sydney  expoftulated  with  Shane,  on 
account  of  his  infurre&ion,  and  his  oppofition  to 
Matthew's  title.  Attend  to  Shane's  anfwer,  which 
is  pregnant  with  information  : 

He  replied,  "  that  in  the  flrft  place,  Matthew  was 
a  baftard  ;  that  any  how,  he  could  not  derive  a  title 
from  their  father  Con  O'Neil's  furrender  to  Henry 
VIII.  for  that  Con's  furrender  was  void,  becaufe  he 
had  but  an  eflate  for  life  in  his  principality ;  nor 
could  have  more  by  the  law  of  taniftry,  nor  could 
furrender  but  by  confent  of  the  lords  of  his  country; 
and  that  even  by  the  Englifh  laws,  the  letters  patent 
were  void,  becaufe  there  was  no  inquifition  taken 
before  they  were  paft,  nor  could  there  be  any  inqui- 
fition till  the  country  of  Tyrone  was  made  (hire 
ground.  That  he  was  elected  O'Neil  by  the  nation, 
according  to  cuftom  ;  that  he  was  the  legitimate  fon 
and  heir  of  his  father,  and  laftly,  that  his  title  to 
all  he  claims  is  by  prefcription" 

To  a  (tatement  fo  reafonable,  Sir  Henry  Sydney 
had  nothing  to  reply,  and  during  his  government 
Shane  O'Neil  was  unmolefted. 

So  far  religion  had  little  influence  on  events  in 
Ireland,  and  the  reign  of  Mary  clofed,  unftained 
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by  the  crimes  of  any  holy  perfecutor  in  Ireland. 
We  mud  alfo  do  the  Irifh  Protectants  the  juflice  to 
fay,  that  they  were  free  from  all  fpirit  of  intole- 
rance.   That  came  from  England. 

The  Irifh  Proteflants  had  undergone  no  perfecu- 
tion, they  confequently  neither  increafed  in  zeal  or 
numbers.  In  England,  the  Proteflants  had  fufFered 
much  perfecution  ;  their  numbers  in  confequence  had 
multiplied,  and  their  zeal  become  excefTive. 

One  would  imagine  that  the  horrors  of  Mary's 
reign  in  England,  would  have  impreffed  on  the  moft 
callous  heart,  and  the  dulletl  underflanding,  how 
futile  is  the  barbarity,  and  how  fad  the  folly  of  reli- 
gious intolerance.  Yet,  fo  perverfe  are  the  feelings 
of  the  vulgar,  that  the  Englifh  Proteflants  feemed 
to  rife  from  under  the  wheel  of  perfecution,  with 
renewed  vigour,  to  perfecute.  Every  inflance  of 
popifh  bigotry  has  been  recorded,  not  to  deter  from 
bigotry,  but  to  juflify  a  fimilar  indulgence  of  de- 
praved and  malignant  pafiions,  under  the  fpecious 
pretexts  of  retaliation  and  precaution. 

True  it  is,  there  is  no  more  difficult  talk  than  to 
fupprefs  thofe  feelings  of  vengeance  which  may  arife 
from  a  natural  fource,  but  would  be  mifchievous  if 
generally  indulged.  Yet,  what  elfe  is  the  meaning 
of  virtue  ?  what  elfe  the  advantage  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, but  that  the  crude  and  impetuous  fuggeftions 
of  flrfl  impreflions,  mould  be  difciplined  and  regu- 
lated, by  the  calm  conclufions  and  enlarged  views 
of  moral  utility  ? 

ELIZABETH, 
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ELIZABETH. 

The  Irifti  rebellions  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign? 
have  been  generally  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  zeal ;  and  this  opinion  has  been  main- 
tained both  by  Catholic  and  Protedant  writers. 

This  circumftance  might  appear  fatal  to  our  argu- 
ment, but  this  concurrence  of  opinion  may  be  rea- 
dily accounted  for,  even  fuppofing  the  fa&  to  have 
been  otherwife. 

For>  thofe  authors  who  have  been  mod  pofitive  in 
afcribing  thefe  rebellions  to  religious  principle,  wrote 
in  later  times,  when  religious  animofity  had  ac- 
quired its  greated  rancour ;  and  attributed  the  feel- 
ings of  their  own  breads  to  the  times  that  had  pad  ; 
while  the  Protedant  writers  endeavoured  to  fix  a 
fHgma  on  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  by  fetting 
it  forth  as  the  caufe  of  thefe  rebellions :  the  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  with  a  zeal  equally  eager,  but  lefs 
judicious,  boaft  of  thefe  rebellions  as  an  index  of 
the  fervency  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  wretched  bigot,  O'Sullivan,  records  a  mur- 
der committed  by  Sir  John  of  Defmond,  on  a  Pro- 
redact,  to  whom  he  was  much  indebted,  as  "  precla- 

rum 
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rum  facinus."  *  The  Proteftant  bigot,  Sir  Richard 
Cox,  relates  as  a  very  meritorious  a&ion,  that  Lord 
Mountjoy  reduced  the  Irifli  papifts  to  the  necelTity  of 
eating  one  another. 

We  mutt  turn  from  thefe  writers,  who  can  never 
be  trufted  in  their  ftudied  reprefentations,  but  when 
they  involuntarily  betray  the  truth,  to  the  cotem- 
porary  writers,  who  faw  the  fcenes  which  they  de- 
fcribe.  Thefe,  on  the  contrary,  make  little  or  no 
mention  of  any  exifling  animofity  on  account  of  re- 
ligion, and  fo  far  from  confidering  it  as  a  caufe  of 
rebellion,  they  do  not  give  the  Catholics  credit  for 
it,  even  when  they  profeffed  it  was  fo,  but  exprefsly 
declare  it  was  never  more  than  a  pretext. 

Though  the  hafty  words  of  fuch  a  man  as  the  Earl 
of  EiTex  cannot  be  pledged  as  hiftorical  fact,  yet  we 
may  quote  them  with  great  reliance,  as  expreffive 
of  his  feelings  and  the  feelings  of  the  times,  when 
he  replied  to  Hugh  O'Neil,  "  Thou  talk  of  a  free 
exercife  of  religion  !  thou  cared  as  much  for  religion 
as  my  horfe." 

The  Earl  of  Definond's  rebelliorf  has  alio  been 
afcribed  to  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion.  Let 
us  hear  what  he  fays  himfeif,  and  collect  the  degree 
of  his  religious  enthufiafm  from  the  very  words  of 
this  redoubted  polemic. 

It 

*  This  murder  was  committed  by  Defmond  to  ingratiate 
himfeif  with  the  Spaniards. 
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It  was  made  a  condition  by  the  Lord  Deputy, 
that  the  Earl  fhouid  promote  the  reformed  religion 
in  his  territory.  Defmond  replies,  "  That  as  to  the 
furtherance  of  religion  in  Munfter,  having  no  know- 
ledge in  learnings  and  being  ignorant  what  was 
to  be  done  in  this  behalf,  he  would  aid  and  main- 
tain whatever  fhouid  be  appointed  by  commiffioners 
nominated  for  this  purpofe  ? 

As  far  as  this  rebellion  is  concerned,  the  teftimony 
of  Sir  Richard  Cox  is  decifive ;  who,  if  he  could 
have  referred  it  to  any  thing  like  popery,  would 
certainly  have  done  fo.  He  exprefsly  allows  that' 
it  arofe  from  "  the  diftafle  of  the  old  Irifh  poten- 
tates, and  old  Englifh  fettlers,  who  had  been  dif- 
pofTeffed  of  their  fovereign  rights,  and  that  religion 
was  only  made  a  pretence  for  rebellion. " 

Moryfon  gives  the  fame  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  infurreclion  under  O'Neil.  *'  About  this  time, 
the  northern  chieftains  conspired  to  defend  the  Ro- 
mifli  religion  ;  (for  now,  firft  among  them,  religion 
was  made  the  cloak  of  rebellion,)  to  admit  no  Englijh 
jheriffs,  and  to  defend  their  liberties  and  rights 
agaisft  the  Endifh." 

Thofe  who  have  acquired  from  writers  of  later 
date  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  fanaticifm  of  the 
Irith  Roman  Catholics  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
will  be  furprifed  to  hear  that  there  were  no  recufants 
till  the  reign  of  James  I.    This  is  a  mod  important 
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fa& — a  decifive  proof  that  the  growth  of  religious 
animofity  in  the  Irifti  Catholics  was  gradual — that  it 
did  not  arife  from  the  eftabliftiment  of  a  Proteftant 
government,  but  from  the  intolerance  of  that  go- 
vernment.  This  fingular  circumftance  has  efcaped 
the  attention  and  candour  of  every  Irifli  hiftorian, 
and  is  only  cafually  mentioned  by  Sir  Richard  Cox ; 
his  words  are,  "  it  mud  be  obferved  that  till  this 
time  (Ann.  1604)  the  papifts  generally  did  come  to 
church,  and  were  called  church  papifts." 

Another  fact,  fcarcely  lefs  decifive  in  proving  that 
rebellions  arofe,  not  from  Catholic  zeal,  but  from 
Proteftant  intolerance,  is,  that  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  (when  in  Ireland  intolerance  was  yet 
young),  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Pale,  who  con- 
fidered  themfelves  as  of  Englifh  defcent,  invariably 
fought  againft  the  Roman  Catholics  without  the 
Pale,  whom  they  confidered  as  mere  Irifli.  Roman 
Catholic  and  Proteftant  had  not  yet  become  the 
badges  of  a  party.  It  was  the  Englifti  and  the  Irifli- 
Englifli,  without  diftin&ion  of  Proteftant  and  Catho- 
lic, waging  war  againft  what  were  termed,  the  mere 
Irifli,  and  the  degenerate  Englifli.  It  was  on  one  fide, 
a  powerful  government,  poflefTed  with  the  fpirit  of 
rapine,  invading  property  and  privileges  not  its  own; 
it  was,  on  the  other  fide,  a  band  of  feeble,  but 
lawful  princes,  fighting  without  hope,  yet  with 
pertinacity,  becaufe  they  fought  for  power  and 
independence. 
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Religion  was  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  The  Eng- 
lifh  never  mentioned  it ;  the  Irifti  only  appealed  to  it 
as  a  known  means  of  acquiring  money  and  fupplies 
from  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain.  To  lay  ftrefs 
upon  religion,  where  paffions  and  interefts  fo  much 
nearer  to  the  human  heart  were  at  work,  reminds 
me  of  a  bon  vivant  who  fwallowed  all  manner  of 
good  things  till  he  was  fifty,  and  then  attributed  an 
attack  of  the  gout,  to  eating  too  plentifully  of  water 
creffes. 

There  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  a  fingle  refpec- 
table  Roman  Catholic  of  the  Pale,  engaged  in  any 
rebellion,  from  attachment  to  his  religon,  during 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
fought  againfl  the  Irifli,  notwithflanding  their  com- 
mon faith,  with  as  much  zeal  as  they  had  done  for 
the  four  preceding  centuries.'  O'Sullivan,  a  bigoted 
papift,  reproaches  them  for  doing  fo.  Speaking  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.  he  fays,  "  And  now  the  eyes 
even  of  the  Englifh-Irifh  (/.  e.  the  Catholics  of  the 
Pale)  were  opened,  and  they  curfed  their  former 
folly  for  helping  the  heretic." 

The  Englifh  government  were  fo  fenfible  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  Irifh-Englifh  Catholics,  that  they  en- 
trufted  them,  as  ufual,  with  the  moll  confidential 
fervices.  The  Earl  of  Kildare  was  the  principal  in- 
ftrument  in  waging  war  againfl:  the  chieftains  of  Leix 
and  Offaly.  William  O'Bourge,  another  Catholic, 
was  created  Lord  Caftle-Conne!  for  his  eminent 

fervices : 
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fervices;  McGilIy-Pa trick,  a  prieft,  was  the  (late 
fpy. 

The  Englifli  government  never  betrayed  any  ap- 
prehenfions  on  account  of  popery,  but  attributed  the 
rebellions  entirely  to  national  feelings.  In  almofi 
every  letter  of  inftruclions  to  a  Lord  Deputy  or  a 
General,  ftrong  fears  and  jealoufy  are  fhewn  of  the 
Iri/hry,  but  never  of  the  papijls.  The  Queen  her- 
felf  perpetually  remonftrated  on  the  impolicy  of  em- 
ploying Iriflimen  in  the  army,  and  after  the  defeat 
of  Marflial  Bagnell,  gave  directions  that  it  fliould  be 
cleared  of  them ;  but  never  mentions  Catholics  as 
objects  of  fufpicion. 

When  Sir  Henry  Hannington  was  defeated  by 
the  O'Briens,  Pierce  Walfh  was  fufpe&ed  of  trea- 
chery and  executed,  becaufe  he  was  an  IHjhman,  as 
it  is  faid,  not  beeaufe  he  was  a  Catholic. 

The  Lord  Deputy  fpeaking  of  Sir  Cormac  M'Teige, 
of  Mufcry,  fays,  that  "  for  his  loyalty  and  civil  dif- 
pofition,  he  was  the  rareft  man  that  ever  was  born 
of  the  Irijhry"  Every  where  we  find  that  the 
being  Irifh,  not  the  being  Catholic,  was  fuppofed 
incompatible  with  loyalty. 

To  thefe  facts  we  have  to  add  the  teftimony  of 
another  cotemporary,  and  certainly  a  man  of  pene- 
tration, Sir  George  Carew.    In  his  letter  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cecil,  he  takes  pains  to  prove,  that  ambition, 
2  %  not 
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not  religion,  was  the  caufe  of  the  rebellions — that 
the  chieftains  of  Englifh  race  fought  to  maintain  the 
independent  fovereignty  they  had  been  permitted  to 
acquire;  that  the  Irifh  fought  to  maintain  or  recover 
their  monarchy  and  provincial  kingdoms,  which  they 
inherited  from  their  anceftors. 

Thus  far  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  muft  (land 
acquitted  of  being  neceffarily  a  difturber  of  the  public 
peace,  under  a  Proteftant  government ;  and  thus  far 
we  have  refuted  thofe  fuperfkial  and  uncandid  writers 
who  have  attributed  the  great  rebellions  during  Eli- 
zabeth's reign,  to  the  factious  fpirit  of  popery.  But 
to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  fubje£t,  it  may  be  de- 
ferable to  produce  the  real  caufes  of  thefe  rebellions, 
and  to  prove  that  they  are  fufficient  to  account  for 
thefe  calamities,  without  any  reference  to  religion. 

Thefe  caufes,  it  will  appear,  were  nearly  the 
fame  as  thofe  which  produced  fimilar  effects  in  the 
preceding  reigns. 

ift.  The  general  averfion  which  every  nation  has 
to  be  governed  by  a  foreign  country. 

sdly,  The  particular  hatred  conceived  by  the 
Iriih  againfl:  the  Englifh,  on  account  of  injurious 
ufage. 

3d!y,  The  confifcations  of  property  which  had 
taken  place,  to  the  ruin  of  entire  fepts. 
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4thly,  The  intention  manifefted  by  the  Englifli 
government,  of  quelling  the  ufurped  power  and 
princely  independence  of  the  chieftains  of  Englifh 
defcent. 

5thly,  The  hoftility  of  the  Englifli  government 
to  the  Irifh  princes,  and  the  intention  openly  avowed, 
of  deftroying  all  their  fovereign  rights. 

The  firft  caufe  afligned  is  fo  generally  felt,  that 
it  requires  no  particular  comment,  though  its  influ- 
ence muft  at  all  times  be,  and  is  unfortunately  even 
to  this  day,  very  conflderable. 

Of  the  fecond  caufe,  a  multitude  of  inftances 
might  be  brought,  but  very  few  leading  points  will 
be  fufficient.  Sir  John  Davis  relates,  that  it  was 
held  no  crime  to  kill  a  tnere  Irifliman,  and  mentions 
two  or  three  inftances  of  the  murderer  being  acquit- 
ted, on  its  being  proved,  that  the  fuflerer  had  not 
been  naturalized.  The  property  alfo  of  the  Irifh, 
was  placed  without  the  pale  of  law,  and  the  moral 
of  the  mod  part  of  the  military  hiftory  of  the 
Englifli,  is  getting  a  great  prey  of  cows.  The  treat- 
ment  of  the  Irifh  hoftages,  being  generally  the  fons 
or  near  relations  of  chieftains,  was  particularly  fe-  - 
vere;^and  whenever  thefe  unhappy  chieftains  them- 
felves  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli,  their  mur- 
der, for  it  can  be  called  nothing  elfe,  was  too  gene- 
rally the  corjfequence.  O'Rourke,  the  great  chief- 
tain of  Leitrim,  was  delivered  up  by  the  king  of 

Scotland, 
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Scotland,  and  hanged  by  Elizabeth  in  London.  The 
treatment  of  M'Mahon  we  (hall  notice  prefently ; 
thefe  executions  mult  have  been  regarded  with  par- 
ticular horror  by  the  Iriih,  as  they  themfelves  had  no 
capita]  punifhments,  and  fuch  was  their  veneration 
Foi  the  perfons  cf  their  chieftains,  that  when  Hugh 
O'Neil,  (who  had  learnt  the  cuftom  in  England,) 
ordered  Hugh  Gavelock's  head  to  be  cut  off  for  in- 
forming againft  him,  he  could  not  find  an  executioner 
among  his  own  fubjects. 

There  is  a  fine  reply  of  an  old  chieftain,  who 
when  brought  to  Dublin,  was  brutally  fhewn  his 
Ton's  head  fixed  on  a  pole:  *;  My  fan/'  faid  he, 
turning  from  the  horrid  fpectacle,  Si  my  fon  has  many 
heads." 

Wherever  the  Irtfh  were  mentioned  in  the  acts  of 
parliament,  it  was  to  mark  them  out  not  merely  as 
enemies,  (though  that  was  their  appellation,)  but  as 
fomething  wholly  out  of  the  contemplation  of  the 
common  rules  of  law  and  morality.  * 

Baron 

*  Until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  term  rebel  was  never 
applied  to  the  Irifh,  but  only  to  the  degenerate  Eng!;:h.  M  The 
I  rim,  enemy  ;  the  Enghfh  rebels,"  was  the  ditfin&ion  always  made 
uie  of  (fee  Sir  John  Davis).  This  is  a  clear  proof  that  the 
Irith  were  not  cociidered  as  fubjeas  by  the  Englilh  government 
of  that  period.  Even  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  till  that 
of  James  L  the  civil  fmution  of  the  lrifu  was  very  equivocal, 

or 
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Baron  Finglas,  in  his  Breviate  of  Ireland,  gives 
feveral  plans  for  the  improvement  of  that  country ; 
one  of  them  is,  that  no  merchant  do  fend  any  man- 
ner of  wares  among  Irifhmen,  to  be  fold,  on  pain 
oi  forfeiture  of  the  fame." 

Yet  there  appears  nothing  in  the  character  of  the 
Iriflb,  to  juflify  this  excefs  of  hofliiity  and  cruelty. 
Until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  when  religious  perfec- 
tion had  foured  their  difpcnltion,  they  feem  to  have 
maintained  a  very  marked  fuperiority  over  the  Eng- 
lish, in  point  of  humanity  and  generofity  ;  and  this 
appears  more  ftriking,  when  we  confider,  that  the 
principal  hiftorians  are  Engliihmen  who  would  na- 
turally favour  their  own  countrymen,  and  difparage 
the  Irifh  ;  yet  while  they  record  the  mofl  atrocious 
actions  committed  by  the  Engliih,  fuch  as  the  afTal- 
fina:ions  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  Sir  G.  Carew, 
they  mention  no  inilances  of  retaliation,  or  of  HinUar 
bruuiity  on  the  part  o%  the  IriLh. 

The  Irifh  probably  pofTeffed  the  well 
as  the  vices  which  flow  from  elective  monarchy. 

Wide  in  their  contents  for  their  petty  thrones, 
every  fpecies  of  violence  and  bloodfhed  was  made 
uie  of,  and  teemed  juftined  by  eftabliflfted  ufage  ;  in 

their 

or  rather  was  expefed  to  the  evils,  both  of  a  ftate  of  Oiyery 

and  hoitiii-.y,  fo  well  defcribed  by  Tacitus  : 

M  Habect  febjesfcos  lacquam  fucs,  vites  ct  ^itzzi.'' 
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their  private  characters,  they  poffeffed  that  genero- 
fity,  humanity,  and  affability,  which  was  neceflary 
to  conciliate  the  affections  of  their  fept. 

A  very  amiable  trait  appears  early  in  the  Irifh 
character,  which  has  been  very  little  noticed.  On 
the  firft  invafion  of  the  Englifli,  we  are  told  by  Le- 
land,  that  a  fynod  of  the  church  was  held,  to  con- 
fider  what  national  fin  it  was  which  had  brought 
upon  their  heads  this  terrible  visitation.  It  was 
unanimoufly  refolved,  that  it  arofe  from  the  traffic 
which  at  that  time  was  carried  on  in  Englijh  Jlaves9 
and  with  a  generous  compunction  which  has  fince 
been  very  ill  requited,  this  JJave  trade  was  aboliftied. 
A  people  who  could  reafon  thus,  were  certainly  no 
barbarians ;  and  when  we  confider  the  extreme  hu- 
manity of  their  laws,  which  in  no  inftance  allowed 
the  fliedding  of  blood  ;  we  may  conceive  with  what 
abhorrence  they  muft  have  beheld  that  licentious 
fyftem  of  Englifli  cruelty,  which  has  been  fo  minutely 
detailed  by  the  principal  inftrument  of  its  exercife, 
the  author  of  the  Paccata  Hibernica. 

The  third  caufe  is,  of  all,  the  mod  important. 

It  has  already  been  explained,  that  if  the  Englifli 
government  had  extended  the  protection  of  its  laws 
to  the  different  fepts,  it  would  have  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  overturning  the  power  of  the  Irifh  chieftains 
without  fliedding  a  drop  of  blood.  This  power  was 
founded  upon  cuftoiiis  and  laws  fo  deftructive  to  the 

property 
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property  and  fecurity  of  the  wretched  vaffals,  that 
they  would  gladly  have  transferred  their  ill  requited 
allegiance  to  the  foflering  controul  of  Englifli  law ; 
certainly  when  once  they  had  fubmitted  to  it,  and 
tafted  the  fweetnefs  of  an  impartial  adminiftratioa 
of  juftice,  of  the  fecure  poffeflion  of  property,  and 
the  valuable  privilege  of  tranfmitting  it  to  their  chil- 
dren, they  never  would  have  revolted,  to  fubmit 
to  a  flavery  which  had  no  recommendation  from  in- 
tereft,  or  perfonal  fecurity. 

But  when  the  government,  by  a  mod  cruel  and 
abfurd  implication,  confounded  the  fept  with  the 
chieftain,  and  becaufe  he  refitted,  conflfcated  their 
property;  they  took  from  them  more  than  they 
could  ever  make  a  recompenfe  for,  and  created  a 
common  intereft  with  their  tyrant,  whom  it  other- 
wife  would  have  been  more  natural  for  them  to  de- 
fert,  when  the  enjoyment  of  a  more  lenient  govern- 
ment was  within  their  reach. 

But,  the  object  of  the  Englifli  government  at 
that  time,  was  plunder,  and  confifcation ;  they  def- 
pifed  the  natives  too  much  to  confider  them  as  ob- 
jects of  care  or  civil  improvement ;  they  were  only 
folicitous  to  improve  every  pretext  for  making 
forfeitures. 

We  have  feen  that  the  territories  of  Leix  and 
Offaly,  were  conflfcated  under  Edward  VI.  and  the 
fepts,  as  well  as  their  leaders,  bariiflied  or  deftroyed. 

This 
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This  circuniflance  had  given  rife  to  frequent  rebel- 
lions under  Mary ;  and  as  well  as  we  can  collect,  the 
fepts,  viz.  the  O'Moors,  and  O'Connors,  had  fuc- 
ceeded  in  a  certain  degree  in  recovering  part  of  their 
pofleffions  by  force  of  arms. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  began  ominoufly  for  Ire- 
land. Her  firft  inftruclions  to  Lord  Suflex  were, 
for  "  the  diftribution  of  Leix,  Offaly,  together  with 
Iry,  Glanmacaliry,  and  Slemergie."  By  the  me- 
morial of  Sir  J.  Per  rot,  we  find  that  all  thefe  lands 
were  made  ejiates  in  tail  to  Englijhmen. 

We  have  feen  that  the  Englifli  government  had 
influenced  the  chieftain  Con.  O'Neil,  to  furrender 
his  territory,  and  take  back  a  grant  of  it,  with  re- 
mainder to  his  baftard  fon  Matthew,  and  his  iflue, 
inftead  of  his  legitimate  fon,  Shane  O'Neil.  This 
policy  exactly  refembled  what  the  Englifli  govern- 
ment has  praclifed  in  later  times  in  India;  they 
raifed  a  perfon  to  the  throne,  in  violation  of  the 
cuftomary  mode  of  fucceflion,  who  depended  for 
his  ftation  on  their  power,  who  was  ftriclly  a  de- 
pendant, and  might  be  fet  afide  whenever  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  occurred.  *    Upon  the  death  of  the 

father, 

*  The  fame  policy  was  adopted  by  the  late  Emprefs  of  Ruflia, 
in  the  conquett  of  the  Crimea.  Her  directions  were  to  fupport 
the  weaker  chieftains  of  the  Tartars  againft  the  ftronger,  and 
»o  take  every  opportunity  of  appointing  chieftains  in  the  intereft 
of  Ruffia.    There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  Hiftory  of  Ireland, 

or 
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father,  Shane  O'Neil  was  elected  chieftain  according 
to  ancient  ufage.  The  Englifh  made  war  againfl 
him  as  an  ufurper ;  he  is  flain  by  treachery  ;  and  his 
territory,  which  in  the  eye  of  the  Englifli  govern- 
ment itfelf,  could  not,  by  its  own  ac"t,  be  confidered 
as  belonging  to  him,  but  to  the  iflue  of  the  baftard 
Matthew,  was  connTcated  for  his  fuppofed  rebellion ; 
and  the  iflue  of  Matthew,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
no  rebellion,  were  left  deftitute !  So  that  in  order 
to  diveft  Shane,  the  territory  was  reputed  Mat- 
thew's ;  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Matthew's  claim, 
the  territory  was  confifcated  as  Shane's, 

But  in  fact  it  belonged  to  neither.  It  was  the 
great  province  of  Ulfter,  which  the  chieftain  pof- 
feffed  as  a  king,  not  as  a  landlord,  and  drew  his  re- 
venue from  various  imports  on  the  grofs  produce  of 
the  territory,  and  not  from  the  territory  itfelf. 

The  lands  belonged  to  the  fept,  and  were  held 
by  them  in  joint  tenancy.    To  talk  of  connYcating 
the  lands  of  Shane  O'Neil,  was  the  fame  as  if  the 
>  emperor  of  Auftria  was  to  confifcate  the  lands  of 

the  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  difpoffefs  every  old  pro- 
prietor, and  let  every  acre  of  ground  to  undertakers. 
To  confifcate  the  mod  flourifliing  quarter  of  Ireland 
was  even  then  much  more  eafy  to  decree,  than  ef- 
fect ;  and  though  this  monftrous  exploit  was  perpe- 
trated 

or  in  the  nature  of  the  Irifh  ;  it  is  the  hhtory  of  fpoliation,  of 
refinance  and  fuffering,  which  has  taken  place  in  fo  many  na- 
tions, whofe  only  fault  has  been  their  weaknefs. 
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trated  in  the  end,  yet  at  firft,  it  was  more  within  the 
meafure  of  the  cupidity  of  the  Englilh  government, 
than  its  power. 

Yet  the  conflfcation  was  decreed,  and  Elizabeth, 
with  all  the  rapacioufnefs  of  a  land  pirate,  took  a 
fliare  in  the  adventure. 

The  account  is  curious. 

"  On  the  9th  of  July,  1573,  the  Queen  granted 
the  Earl  of  Effex  the  half  of  the  fignories  of  Clan- 
neboy  and  Ferney,  &c.  &c.  The  Earl  was  to  go 
thither  with  200  horfe,  and  400  foot,  and  maintain 
them  for  two  years.  Afterwards  the  Queen  and 
Earl  were  to  keep  an  equal  military  force  at  their  fe- 
veral  expence,  for  the  defence  of  their  refpec"tive 
fhares.  Each  was  to  bear  an  equal  charge  for 
erecting  fortifications.  Afterwards,  divifion  was  to 
be  made  by  commiffioners,  and  then  each  might 
for  twenty  years  build  on  her  or  his  refpe&ive  fliare, 
as  they  pleafed:  each  might  difpofe  of  five  thoufand 
acres  as  they  pleafed  ;  the  Earl  was  to  be  Captain- 
general  for  feven  years,  and  was  to  plant  his  part,  as 
well  as  the  Queen  hers,  until  there  fliould  be  a  thou- 
fand Englilh  inhabitants  in  each  moiety. 

The  royal  and  lordly  robbers  took  their  meafures 
with  the  duplicity  of  confcious  villainy.  The  Lord 
Deputy,  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams,  was  inftructed  to 
give  out  that  Effex  came  to  repel  the  Scots,  and  not 
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to  hurt  the  Iri/h.  In  confequenre  he  was  joined  by 
Bryan  Mac  Phelemy  ;  who  foon  deferted  him,  pro- 
bably on  difcovering  his  real  views.  The  expedi- 
tion failed,  as  likewife  did  another  fitted  out  by  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  who  fent  his  natural  fon  to  make  a 
plantation  in  the  Ardes.  As  if  thefe  meafures  were 
not  fufficient  to  force  the  miferable  natives  to  take 
up  arms,  frefli  inftru&ions  were  fent  to  let  Leix  and 
Offaly  to  Englifh  undertakers. 

Can  we  be  furprifed  to  read  in  the  next  page  that 
,c  The  Lord  Deputy  found  Ulfter  in  a  flame?"  or 
are  we  to  allow  that  the  flame  was  kindled  by 
Catholic  zeal  ? 

The  rebellions  of  the  Cavenaghs,  of  the  Knight 
of  the  Glynns,  and  of  the  Senefchal  of  Imokilly, 
arofe  from  the  fame  caufe.  Barry  of  Barryfcourt 
was  defpoiled  of  his  territory  merely  on  a  complaint 
being  preferred  againft  him  by  Raleigh.  Sir  Peter 
Carew  fet  up  an  antiquated  claim  to  half  the  king- 
dom of  Cork,  which  was  fupported  by  the  Lord 
Deputy  and  Council,  although  they  were  fufHciently 
aware  of  its  probable  efFe&s,  as,  "  Sir  Peter  was  ad- 
vifed  not  to  alarum  the  Irilh  by  beginning  with  them 
firft."*  But  the  claims  of  the  Queen,  who  feems 
to  have  had  an  eager  fpirit  for  rummaging  into  the 

ragged 

*  This  claim  of  Sir  Peter  Carew's,  which  was  allowed,  was 
from  fo  diftant  a  date  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Sir  Peter 
obtained  a  large  confideration  by  way  of  compromife,  from  the 
attual  holders  of  the  property. 
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ragged  title  deeds  of  the  Irifh,  were  more  formi- 
dable. If  priority  of  poffeffion  could  make  a  good 
title,  the  Irifli  had  the  bed  in  the  world,  as  their 
genealogical  tree  was  full  of  fruit  before  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  had  thought  of  planting  one. 

But  this  title  the  Englifli  maintained,  was  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  confiscations  which  took  place  after  the 
fucceffes  of  the  Englifh  arms.  The  Irifh  might 
have  replied  by  the  fame  rule,  when  they  re- con- 
quered the  lands  that  had  been  confifcated  (which 
they  had  done,)  the  right  derived  by  the  Englifh 
from  confifcation,  fliould  merge  in  fuperior  right 
of  conqueft.  But  unluckily  the  Irifli,  according  to 
their  own  proverb,  had  to  go  to  law  with  the  devil 
when  the  court  was  held  in  hell.  We  find  di- 
rections from  the  Queen  to  efcheat  granted 
lands ;  to  efcheat  lands  which  chieftains  had  furren- 
dered,  and  which  had  been  regranted  to  them,  if  the 
Queen  or  any  other  perfon  could  fhew  a  title  to 
them ;  which  mud  always  have  been  the  cafe,  as  a 
previous  confifcation  was  always  held  to  be  a  title, 
and  there  was  fcarce  an  acre  of  land  in  Ireland  but 
what  had  been  confifcated. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Defmond,  and 
the  confifcation  of  that  quarter  of  Ireland  called 
Munfler,  the  Queen  advanced  a  ftep  farther  in 
the  deftruction  of  every  fecurity  of  property. 

There  were  fomc  men  of  property  who  had  fenfe 
enough  neither  to  care  about  the  Earl  of  Defmond 
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or  the  Queen — who  had  not  taken  arms,  and  whofe 
property  could  not  be  decently  confifcated.  The 
Queen  thought  they  might  be  inconvenient  in  her 
plan  of  making  a  colony  in  Munfter;  and  there- 
fore required  them  to  prove  their  titles ;  which  if 
they  could  not  do  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  her  commif- 
iioners,  they  were  turned  out ;  and  which,  if  they 
could  do,  why  they  were  turned  out  too ;  only  they 
were  to  be  infulted  by  a  compenfation,  allotted  by 
thefe  fame  commiffioners,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Meagle,  "  meet  men,  and  apt  in  the  profefEon  of 
the  law." 

Are  we  to  be  furprifed,  that  a  frefli  rebellion* 
broke  out  ?  or  is  this  too  to  be  afcribed  fimply  to  the 
effea  of  Popifh  zeal  ? 

The  fourth  caufe  we  have  afligned  for  the  rebel* 
lions  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  the  intention  fhewn  by 
Elizabeth,  to  reduce  the  old  chieftains  of  Englifh 
blood  who  had  become  independent,  and  exercifed 
princely  prerogative,  to  the  rank  of  mere  fubje&s. 

This  was  a  difficulty  which  the  Englifli  govern- 
ment had  created  for  itfelf.  It  gave  away  the  lands 
of  the  Irifli  with  fuch  liberality  to  its  own  fubje&s 
and  dependants,  that  it  made  them  too  great  for 
fubje&s. 

Ulfter 

*  The  rebellion  under  James  Fitz-Thomas,  commonly  called 
the  Sugan  earl.  His  proclamation,  like  that  of  O'Neil's,  is  full 
of  devotion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  evidently  with  the  fame 
▼iew,  to  gain  fupplies  from  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  Spain. 
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Ulfter  (a  whole  province)  was  given  to  John  de 
Courcy  ;  the  county  of  Meath  to  Hugh  Lacy.  The 
kingdom  of  Cork  was  granted  to  Cogan  and  Fitz- 
ftephens,  the  kingdom  of  Limerick  to  William  de 
Braofa ;  Sir  Thomas  de  Clare  obtained  a  grant  of 
Thomond,  Ottho  de  Grandifon  of  Tipperary,  Robert 
De  la  Poer  of  Waterford,  and  William  Fitzadlem, 
of  a  large  portion  of  Connaught.  But  a  more  ma- 
terial grant  was  the  licence  allowed  to  thefe  men 
and  their  defendants,  to  raife  troops,  and  take  by 
force  as  much  more  territory  as  they  were  able.  In 
confequence  of  fuch  drains  upon  the  fources  of  pil- 
lage, the  crown  had  no  more  to  beftow ;  every  inch 
of  land  which  had  been  obtained,  or  which  it  was 
poflible  to  obtain  by  force,  was  engrofled  by  the 
chieftains  of  Englifli  blood. 

This  event  had  taken  place  even  as  early  as  Ed- 
ward III.'s  reign  fo  completely,  that  in  order  to  fatisfy 
the  voracity  of  a  horde  of  difappointed  adventurers, 
who  had  been  drawn  to  Ireland  on  the  fpeculation 
of  new  confifcations  and  grants,  Edward  was  obliged 
to  refume  the  grants  made  in  his  and  his  father's 
reigns.  This  invidious  raeafure  gave  rife  to  the 
diftinclion  of  Englifli  by  birth  and  Englifti  by  blood, 
which  afterwards  produced  fo  much  animofity.  The 
Englifli  born  in  England,  who  parTed  over  into  Ire- 
land to  obtain  civil  employments  or  grants  of  land, 
were  generally  connected  with  fome  court  influence, 
and  obtained  every  thing  worth  having.  While  the 
old  Englifli  by  blood,  born  in  Ireland,  gradually 

loft 
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loft  their  connection  with  the  government,  and 
degenerated,  as  it  was  phrafed,  into  mere  Irifli. 

Independent  of  the  great  property  they  had 
acquired,  there  was  another  foundation  for  the  power 
of  the  Englifli  and  Irifli  chieftains.  Till  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Englifli  government  was  too  weak  at 
home  to  fpare  any  great  force  for  the  protection  of 
its  colony  in  Ireland.*  The  defence  of  the  pale 
refted  entirely  with  Irifli-Englifh  chieftains  who  were 
conftantly  inured  to  war,  and  from  their  knowledge 
of  the  natives  and  of  the  country,  were  bed 
acquainted  with  the  mode  of  warfare  that  was 
adopted  by  them. 

The  Englifli  government  was  alfo  extremely  ne- 
ceflitous,  and  hence  the  means  and  burthen  of  raif- 
ing  and  maintaining  a  military  force,  were  left  entirely 
to  thefe  chieftains.  It  is  not  furprifing  that  they 
foon  began  to  efteem  themfelves  independent  of  a 
power  which  would  at  any  time  have  ceafed  to  exifl 
but  for  their  protection. 

They  adopted  the  cufloms  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Irifli  princes  whom  they  had  difpoffefled. 

They  not  only  levied  armies,  waged  war,  and 
made  peace  like  other  potentates,  as  the  whim  feized 
them,  but  they  drew  their  revenues  according  to  the 

f  Irifli 

*  This  is  extremely  well  explained  by  Sir  J.  Davis. 
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Mfh  mode  of  taxation,  partly  from  tribute  paid  by 
dependant  chieftains,  partly  by  bipods,  called  Bon- 
naught,  Cutting,  Coyne  and  Livery,  Karnety,  &c. 

To  mark  Rill  flronger  their  total  feceffion  from 
the  controul  of  Englifh  jurifprudence,  they  adopted 
the  Brehon  law,  they  fubmitted  their  property,  and 
that  of  their  dependants  to  the  cuftom  of  Gavelkind, 
as  it  has  been  improperly  termed,  more  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  "hodgepodge;"  and  their  rank  of  chieftain 
defcended  according  to  the  law  of  tanidry.  All  this 
the  Englifh  government  put  up  with  very  good 
humouredly,  whenever  it  flood  in  need  of  thefe  chief- 
tains for  defence  againd  the  native  Irim. ;  but  when- 
ever it  occafionally  gained  a  little  drength,  it  was  fure 
to  lay  claim  to  its  renegade  fubjecls;  and  a  continual 
fource  of  jealoufy  and  bickering,  and  ultimately  of 
very  ferious  and  fanguinary  wars  arofe  to  England, 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  rapine  and  ravage  (lie 
had  committed  in  Ireland. 

It  is  of  no  confequence  to  our  prefent  enquiry 
whether  the  Englifh  government,  or  its  degenerate 
fubjecls  were  in  the  wrong ;  we  mall  only  obferve, 
that  the  Englim-Irifh  chieftains  had  obtained  a  right 
by  prefcription  to  their  independence,  as  far  as 
fepfe  of  time,  and  long  poffeflion  could  eftablifli  it : 
and  as  this  is  the  firmed  foundation  of  all  right, 
there  mud  have  been  great  apparent  hardfhip  in  re- 
quiring thefe  chieftains  to  defcend  at  once  from  the 
rank  of  princes,  to  that  of  mere  fubjecls,  at  lead 
if  mud  have  appeared  fo  to  them ;  which  is  fufficient 

for 
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for  our  purpofe,  as  we  wifli  only  to  prove  that  this 
fenfe  of  injury,  and  not  religion,  was  the  caufe  of 
their  rebellions. 

A  fliort  account  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  houfe  of 
Defmond,  will  be  fufficient  to  fhew  the  real  caufes 
of  the  rebellion  of  its  lad  earl  under  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

At  the  time  of  Edward  II.  the  Englifh  power  in 
Ireland  only  maintained  a  paffive  exiftence  from  the 
voluntary  fervices  of  Maurice  Fitz-thomas  of  Def- 
mond. He  was  fufficiently  brave,  but  extremely 
poor ;  and  receiving  no  fupplies  from  England,  he 
was  obliged  to  adopt  the  Irifh  cuflom  of  Coyne  and 
Livery,  or  free  quarters,  for  the  fupport  of  his  army. 
This  meafurc  had  its  ufual  effeft  ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Kerry,  and  of  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Cork  and 
Waterford,  who  were  expofed  to  it,  were  either 
murdered,  or  fo  haraffed  by  extortions,  that 
they  left  their  pofleffions  to  feek  a  temporary  fecu- 
rity,  where  the  country  was  not  defolated  by  a  pro- 
tecting army.  Defmond,  his  kinfmen,  allies  and 
retainers,  entered  into  thefe  pofleffions,  and  appro- 
priated the  lands  to  themielves.  Defmond  took 
what  he  liked  for  his  own  private  property,  and 
referved  an  Irifh  feigniory  or  the  right  of  Bonnaught 
cuttings,  &c.  over  the  reft.  So  that  he  raifed  his 
income  from  one  thoufand  marks  per  annum,  to  ten 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum  ;  an  enormous  fum  in 
thofe  days. 

f  2  From 
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From  this  time  the  earls  of  Defmond  aflumed  all 
the  prerogatives  of  independent  princes,  refufing  to 
attend  parliament,  levying  taxes,  making  wars,  and 
as  they  could  find  no  precedent  for  their  conduct  in 
Englifli  law,  they  very  naturally  adopted  the  old 
Irifli  ufages  which  were  quite  confonant  to  their 
views. 

Their  example  was  followed  by  nearly  all  the 
Englifli  families  of  confiderable  property,  by  the 
Burkes,  Birminghams,  Dexons,  Geraldines,  Butlers, 
Condrons,  &c.  who,  in  the  ftile  of  Irifli  royalty, 
aflbmed  a  fictitious  flrname  in  place  of  the  title  of 
prince.  .  Such  as  M'William  Eighter ;  M'Yoris, 
M'Coftelo,  M'Morris,  M'Gibbon,  M'Pheris,  &c 
They  all  had  their  particular  nations  and  their  tribu- 
taries ;  they  levied  taxes  according  to  the  Irifli  ufages, 
and  made  wars  when  they  pleafed,  and  with  whom 
they  pleafed.  They  met  with  very  little  interruption 
from  the  Englifli  government,  which  either  regarded 
this  aflumption  of  independence  with  indifference, 
cr  was  too  weak  to  prevent  it.  Whenever  it  acquired 
a  momentary  ftrength,  the  Lord  Deputy  would  catch 
hold  of  an  earl  of  Defmond,  and  endeavour  to  atf 
tach  him  to  the  court,  or  hang  him;  which  only 
ferved  to  keep  alive  the  jealoufy  of  thefe  dege- 
nerate chieftains,  againft:  the  Englifli  government. 
No  fteady  or  efficacious  fyflem  was  adopted  to 
reduce  their  power,  till  it  had  acquired  almoft  the 
fan&ion  of  prefcription. 


This 
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This  was  the  ftatc  of  things  when  Elizabeth  amend- 
ed the  throne,  when  every  caufe,  which  had  fo  long 
repreffed  the  natural  energy  of  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment, of  that  folid  and  fpirited  force  which  arifes 
from  wife  and  equal  laws,  was  removed  ;  while  the 
Irifh  had  not  advanced  a  ftep  from  the  weak  and 
impoveriflied  ftate  which  had  been  engendered  by 
tyrannical  habits  and  abfurd  laws.  Elizabeth  felt  the 
difference,  and  knew  her  power,  and  proceeded  to 
reduce  thefe  long  eflablimed  dynafties  to  the  rank  of 
fubje&s.  Thefe  unfortunate  chieftains  were  too  igno- 
rant to  comprehend  what  the  power  of  England  was, 
they  only  recollected  how  weak  it  had  been.  They 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  threats  of  the 
Englifh  government  with  fcorn,  they  had  been  fuc- 
cefsful  in  throwing  off  its  controul  and  repelling  its 
aggreffions  by  force. 

Is  there  any  thing  miraculous,  that  when  frefli 
threats  were  held  out,  and  frefh  aggreflions  pre- 
pared, they  fhould  again  have  recourfc  to  force  ? 
What  has  this  to  fay  to  religion  ? 

Take  the  particular  inftance  in  this  reign  of  Garet, 
the  laft  earl  of  Defmond,  The  Lord  Deputy  fum- 
moned  him  to  refign  all  the  princely  prerogatives 
which  had  been  tranfmitted  to  him  through  a  long 
line  of  anceflors.  He  confults  his  relations  and  feu- 
datories, who  unanimoully  advile  him  to  refift  fo 
anreafonable  a  demand,  and  promife  to  maintain  their 
advice  by  force  of  arms,  againfl  the  Deputy  or  any 
other  that  will  covet  the  /aid  earl's  inheritance.  Not  one 
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word  of  religion.  The  Earl  of  Defmond  had  always 
been  confidered  as  the  leader  of  the  Englifh-Irifh 
chieftains ;  he  was  the  moft  powerful  and  wealthy, 
and  flood  mod  forward  on  the  canvafs.  As  long  as 
his  privileges  were  untouched,  theirs  remained  fecure, 
w  hen  he  was  attacked,  their  welfare  was  in  jeopardy 
tiil  the  contefl:  was  ended. 

On  this  head  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  intentions 
of  Eiizabeth ;  and  confequently  as  foon  as  a  fmall 
force  of  Spaniards  landed  at  Smerwick,  the  Earl  of 
Defmond  and  all  his  feudatories,  turned  their  arms 
againft  the  Lord  Deputy. 

But  the  Irifh  had  at  length  to  learn  the  difference 
between  the  force  of  a  government,  founded  on 
wife  laws,  and  the  power  of  their  dynafties  which 
refled  on  principles,  repugnant  to  juftice,  and  com- 
mon fenfe.  The  forces  of  the  Earl  of  Defmond 
were  defeated,  difperfed,  annihilated  ;  all  compro- 
mife  denied  to  him,  becaufe,  as  it  was  admitted, 
his  poffefiions  were  of  too  princely  an  extent  to  be 
refcued  from  forfeiture.  The  wretched  old  man 
was  hunted  like  a  wild  bead,  from  his  forefls  and 
his  caverns ;  he  was  furprifed  at  length  in  a  mifera- 
ble  hut ;  his  head  was  cut  off ;  and  out  of  compli- 
ment to  the  Queen,  was  conveyed  to  her,  and 
impaled  on  London  bridge. 

All  the  Earl  of  Defmond's  property  was  confis- 
cated, and  as  it  was  convenient  for  the  Englifh  go- 
vernment 
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vernment  to  conftrue  the  fovcreignty  he  held  over  a 
large  territory  into  property  alfo,  the  eftates  of  his 
clan,  and  his  feudatories,  were  alfo  confifcated.  That 
is,  nearly  the  whole  province  of  Munfter. 

Hence  we  may  trace  the  caufe  of  the  fucceeding 
rebellion,  without  having  recourfe  to  that  which  has 
been  made  a  faddle  for  all  horfes — religion. 

The  fifth  caufe  for  the  rebellions  under  Elizabeths 
was  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Englihh  government, 
of  deftroying  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  irifli 
princes. 

When  we  confider,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  there  were  more  than  fixty  inde- 
pendent chieftains  in  Ireland,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  were  in  fact  kings,  and  poflefled  of  unlimited 
power  over  their  fubjecls,  when  we  know  the  at- 
tempts that  had  been  made,  and  were  at  this  pe- 
riod abfolutely  making,  to  reduce  this  band  of  fove- 
reigns,  who  traced  their  defcent  from  the  mod  re- 
mote antiquity,  to  the  condition  of  fubjecls  :  inftead 
of  looking  for  imaginary  caufes  of  rebellion,  one  is 
furprifed,  that  rebellions  were  not  more  frequent, 
and  conducted  with  more  unanimity.    Why,  during 
the  early  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  Englifh  force 
was  infignificant,  when  the  reign  of  a  woman  could 
not  appear  formidable  to  men  who  excluded  women 
from  their  own  petty  thrones ;  why,  when  the  whole 
province  of  UKter  was  confifcated ;  when  the  name 
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of  O'Neil  was  abolifhed,  when  the  laws  of  tanif- 
try  were  pronounced  treafonable  by  theEnglifli  law; 
why  was  there  not  a  general  union,  and  a  prompt 
refinance  of  all  the  Irifli  chieftains,  to  an  aggref- 
flon,  which  aimed  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  their 
princely  rights  ? 

The  Englifh  government  was  in  fact  not  fo  inimi- 
cal to  the  Irifh  chieftains  as  it  appeared ;  it  was  too 
confcious  of  the  injuflice  and  weaknefs  of  its  pre- 
tentions to  aft  up  to  them.  In  the  very  acl  which 
pronounces  the  prerogatives  of  the  Irifh  princes  an 
ufurpation,  and  abolifhes  them  as  fuch,  a  power 
was  vetted  in  the  Lord  Deputy  to  re-grant  the  fame 
by  letters  patent,  with  much  greater  privileges  than 
the  chieftain  poflefled  by  the  rules  of  the  Irifli  law.* 

A  chieftain  poflefled  by  the  Brehon  law,  no  pro- 
perty in  the  territory  over  which  he  ruled,  except 
his  patrimonial  lands ;  he  poflefled  the  throne  only 
as  a  life  tenant ;  the  fucceflion  did  not  neceffarily 
defcend  to  his  fon  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  fucceflbr 
was  generally  elecled  by  the  fept  during  his  life,  and 
in  fome  degree  divided  with  him,  the  influence  of 
government. 

Whereas 

*  The  queen  tacitly  allowed  the  validity  of  the  Irifli  dynaf- 
ties,  by  fupporting  any  one  (he  could  get  to  be  a  rival  to  the 
exiting  chieftains.  Thus,  flie  had  her  O'Neil,  her  O'Donnel, 
and  her  O'Reily,  whom  (he  made  ufe  of  to  fow  divifions  amono 
the  clans  and  divide  their  force. 
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Whereas  if  he  agreed  to  hold  his  petty  empire  by 
letters  patent  from  the  Englifh  government,  im- 
menfe  advantage  accrued  to  him.  All  the  duties 
and  exactions  cuftomary  by  the  Brehon  law,  were 
continued  to  him  ;  and  in  addition,  the  lands  of  the 
whole  fept  (by  a  mod  extravagant  ftretch  of  injus- 
tice) were  made  abfolutely  his  private  property,  and 
what  was  ftill  more  gratifying,  he  was  releafed  from 
the  interference  of  an  elected  fucceffor,  and  his  an- 
cient prerogative  and  his  new  pofTeffions  were  ftriclly 
entailed  on  his  eldeft  fon.  t 

From  this  flatement,  one  might  be  furprifed  that 
every  chieftain  did  not  immediately  fubmit  to  hold 
his  territory  by  Englifh  tenure.  But  there  were  fe- 
veral  caufes  to  produce  hefitation.  Pride  ftrongly 
combated  intereft ;  and  as  the  objects  of  interefts 
are,  after  all,  of  no  value  except  as  they  contribute 
to  the  gratification  of  pride,  it  is  no  wonder  that  in 
many  inftances  the  end  was  preferred  to  the  means ; 
and  that  the  princely  defcendants  of  a  line  of  kings 
preferred  an  honourable  dominion,  conferred  by  the 
%  free  choice  of  their  fubjecls,  to  a  more  lucrative 

grant  beftowed  by  an  overbearing  and  foreign  power. 
Befides,  the  defign  of  the  Englifh  government  was, 
at  all  events,  to  acquire  a  nominal  fupremacy  over 
the  Irifh  chieftains ;  and  this  once  eftabiifhed,  to 
overthrow,  when  the  opportunity  offered,  thofe  pre- 
rogatives which  were  fuffered  to  remain.  This  could 
not  entirely  efcape  the  jealoufy  of  the  chieftains, 
and  made  them  cautious  how  they  furrendered  for 
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any  momentary  advantage  their  ancient  title  to  their 
fovereignty,  which  was  too  ftrong  in  prefcription  to 
be  queftioned. 

Yet  the  fnare  had  to  a  certain  degree  fucceeded  ; 
and  though  few  of  the  lrifti  chieftains  had  confented 
to  hold  their  territories  by  Englifh  tenure,  yet  their 
fufpicions  were  lulled,  and  their  animofities  were 
difarmed,  till  the  defigns  of  the  Englifh  government 
became  too  glaring  to  be  miftaken. 

This  event  took  place  on  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam 
being  appointed  Deputy,  Ann.  1589,  We  are  in- 
formed by  Fines  Morifon,  (a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Jrifh,)  that  "  previous  to  Sir^William's  arrival,  the 
kingdom  was  in  the  befl  ftate  it  had  been  a  long 
time ;  any  chieftain  readily  attended,  when  fum- 
moned  by  the  Lord  Deputy,  none  of  them  were 
difcontented ;  the  country  was  plentiful  in  corn, 
cattle,  and  all  manner  of  victuals. "  This  ftate  of 
things  was  completely  reverfed  by  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  Lord  Deputy  againft  the  Irilh  lords, 
M'Tuathel  and  O'Dogherty,  and  the  lrifli  chieftain 
M'Mahown. 

Sir  William  had  received  information,  that  part 
cf  the  treafure  on  board  the  fliips  belonging  to  the 
Spanifh  armada,  wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Irilli  in  Munfter. 

He  entered  the  country,  but  being  difappointed 
of  his  booty,  he  feized  on  M'Tool  and  O'Dogherty, 

who 
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who  of  afl  the  Ulfter  lords,  had  been  moft  faithful 
to  the  Engliih,  and  put  them  into  prifon. 

The  firfl:  refufing  to  pay  for  his  enlargement,  con- 
tinued prifoner  till  Sir  William  Ruffel's  government, 
who  in  pity  difcharged  him  ;  "  but  the  old  lord's  heart 
was  firft  broken,  fo  that  he  fliortly  after  died.  The 
fecond  was  releafed,  after  two  years  imprifonment, 
not  without  paying  for  his  liberty,  as  the  Irifh  fay." 

"  And  at  this  hard  ufage,  all  the  great  men  of 
the  Irifh,  (efpecially  in  the  northern  parts,)  did 
much  repine." 

But  the  murder  of  M'Mahon,  prince  of  Mo* 
naghan,  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Irifh 
chieftains  to  the  defigns  of  the  Englifli  government, 
and  mewed  them  that  the  fword  afforded  better 
fecurity  for  their  rights,  than  an  Englifli  patent. 

M'Mahon,  chieftain  of  Monaghan,  had  furren- 
dered  his  country  to  Elizabeth,  and,  as  was  the 
cuflom^  received  a  re-grant  of  it  to  him  and  his 
heirs  male,  and  in  default  of  fuch  iffue,  to  his  bro- 
ther Hugh.  He  died  without  ilfue,  and  Hugh 
took  poffeffion.  The  Lord  Deputy  Fitzwiliiam, 
proceeded  to  Monaghan,  under  pretence  of  giving 
M'Mahon  fecurity  in  his  poifeffion.  But  as  foon 
as  he  arrived  there,  he  railed  an  accufation  agaiuft 

J  ■  o 

M'Mahon,  for  having  two  years  before  recovered 
fome  rent  due  to  him  by  force  of  arms.  This 
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by  the  law  of  the  Englifh  pale  was  treafon,  but 
M'Mahon  had  never  ftipulated  to  be  fubjed  to  the 
Englifh  law  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  patents  by  which 
their  territories  were  re-granted  to  the  Irifh  princes, 
either  formally  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the 
Irifh  Brehon  law,  or  tolerated  it  by  a  filence  equally 
expreffive.  ^ 

"  The  unhappy  M'Mahon,  for  an  offence  com- 
mitted before  the  Jaw  which  declared  it  capital,  was 
eftablifhed  in  his  country,  was  tried,  condemned  by 
a  jury  formed  of  private  foldiers,  and  executed  in 
two  days,  to  the  horror  and  confternation  of  his 
fubjects  and  the  reft  of  the  Irifh  chieftains.  His 
territory  was  diflributed  to  Sir  H.  Bagnall  and  other 
Englifh  adventurers.  Four  only  of  the  fept  faved 
their  property  1" 

This  eve;.:  was  well  calculated  to  decide  the  Irifh 
chieftains  in  taking  up  arms.  "  Certain  it  is,"  fays 
Morrifon,  "  that  upon  Mac  Mahon's  execution, 
heart-burnings  and  loathings  of  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment began  to  grow  in  the  northern  lords  againft 
the  ftate,  and  they  fhunned,  as  much  as  they  could, 
to  admit  any  fherirTs,  or  any  Englilh  to  live  among 
them." 

The  minds  of  the  Irifh  princes  had  already  been 
furticiently  inflamed.  Englifh  garrifons  were  forced 
on  them  under  different  pretences,  which,  removed 
from  any  refponfibility,  pillaged  and  laid  wafte  the 
furrounding  country.    The  Englifh  flieriffs  were  a 

yoke 
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yoke  no  lefs  grievous :  Eftablifhed  under  pretence  of 
introducing  a  more  equitable  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice,  as  foon  as  they  were  firm  in  their  feats,  their 
extortions  and  exactions,  with  lefs  appearance  of 
right,  became  more  intolerable  than  thofe  of  the  na- 
tive dynafts.  In  the  inftructions  to  Lord  Grey  and 
to  Sir  John  Perrot,  the  abufes  committed  by  the 
Englifli  garrifons  appear  to  have  been  notorious. 
The  dread  of  an  Englifli  fheriff  had  become  fo  great 
in  the  Irifh  territories,  though  at  firft  they  were 
thankfully  accepted,  that  his  life  was  not  fecure. 
When  Fitzwilliam  propofed  to  Mac  Guire,  Prince 
of  Fermanagh,  to  fend  a  fheriff  into  his  diftrict, 
Mac  Guire  replied :  "  Your  fheriff  fhall  be  wel- 
come, but  let  me  know  his  Erick,  that  if  my  peo- 
ple cut  off  his  head,  I  may  levy  it  on  the  country." 

A  creature  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  named  Willis, 
was  fent  as  fheriff,  who  according  to  Morrifon  and 
Lee,  "  haraffed  the  country  with  three  hundred  of 
the  very  rafcal  and  fcum  of  the  kingdom,  which  did 
rob  and  fpoil  that  people,  ravifh  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  make  havoc  of  all." 

Morrifon  himfelf  particularizes  the  tyranny  of 
Englifli  flieriffs  as  a  leading  caufe  of  the  fucceeding 
confederation  of  the  Irifh  dynafts ;  and  in  their  re- 
monflrance  to  Wallop  and  Gardiner,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  them,  they  infill  upon  being 
exempted  from  garrifons  and  flieriffs.  Even  had  the 
Englifli  garrifons  and  flieriffs  committed  no  abufes* 
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the  eagernefs  with  which  the  Englifh  government 
feized  every  pretence  to  introduce  them,  muft  have 
worn  a  very  equivocal  appearance  to  the  Irifh  chief- 
tains ;  it  might  have  proceeded  from  a  wifh  to  pro- 
mote tranquillity  and  law,  but  it  might  alfo  proceed 
from  a  defign  of  fubverting  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Irifh  dynafts,  and  feizing  on  their  territories. 

This  being  the  fact,  it  was  difficult  for  men  fo 
immediately  interefted,  to  be  entirely  unaware  of 
their  danger,  and  the  period  fafl  approached  when 
it  became  neceffary  for  them  to  forget  their  mutual 
feuds  in  their  common  peril,  and  make  a  laft  ftrug- 
gle  for  their  independence,  their  power,  and  their 
property. 

The  period  was  favourable,  as  far  as  common  in- 
juries could  give  union  and  vigour  to  their  exertions. 

The  fept  of  Mac  Mahon,  equally  regretting  their 
murdered  chieftain,  and  abhorring  the  fenefchal  fet 
over  them,  were  ripe  for  action.  Mac  Guire  roufed 
to  arms,  by  the  indignity  he  had  fuffered  from  flierifF 
Willis,  was  only  repreffed  by  Hugh  O'Neil,  who 
had  not  yet  thrown  off  the  malk. 

The  O'Connors  and  O'Moores  had  bravely  con- 
tefted  the  pofTeffion  of  their  native  territories,  Leix 
and  Ophalia,  and  were  now  in  great  force. 
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The  chieftains  of  the  De  Burghes,  originally 
Englifli,  but  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  independence 
and  abfolute  prerogatives  of  Irifh  princes,  had  re- 
fitted the  attempt  of  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  to  reduce 
them  to  the  (late  of  fubjects ;  alarmed  for  their  inde- 
pendence, and  grievoufly  haralfed  (as  we  are  toldj 
by  Wallop,  by  the  late  introduction  of  fheriffs,  their 
defeat  was  only  productive  of  forced  fubmiffion. 

O'Rorke,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  petty 
principality  by  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  had  taken 
poffeflion  of  Leitrim,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  Lord 
Deputy. 

Shane  M'Brian  O'Neil  had  taken  arms  to  recover 
an  ifland  and  a  barony  wrefted  from  him  by  the 
Earl  of  Effex,  who  had  imprifoned  him  till  he  fur- 
rendered  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Munfter,  driven  from  their 
poffeffions  by  the  Englifli  undertakers,  had  collected 
in  force,  and  only  waited  an  opportunity  to  recover 
their  properties ;  they  foon  after  elected  James  Fitz- 
thomas,  commonly  called  the  fugan  earl  of  Def- 
mond,  for  their  chieftain.  He  had  the  command  of 
eight  thoufand  men,  as  we  learn  from  the  Pacata 
Hibernia ;  he  was  elected  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
taniftry,  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to  O'Neil, 
and  was  in  every  refpect,  a  prince  contending 
for  power,  and  not  a  bigot  driving  to  eftabiifli  a 
domineering  religion. 

But 
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But  the  moft  formidable  fupport  of  the  Irifli  war, 
(for  it  is  quite  impoflible  to  call  it  a  rebellion,  where 
there  were  more  than  fixty  kings  of  acknowledged 
right,  though  poffefTed  of  trivial  territory,  fighting 
for  the  exiftence  of  their  power)  were  the  talents 
and  courage  of  two  principal  chieftains,  O'Donnel 
and  O'Neil.*  O'Donnel  was  a  hero.  O'Neil  was 
fomething  ftill  better.  With  equal  courage  and 
perfeverance,  he  knew  how  to  bend  to  circum- 
ftances,  and  to  fupply  by  addrefs,  the  immenfe  in- 
feriority of  force,  which  did  not  deter  him  from 
the  daring  attempt  to  releafe  his  country  from  a 
foreign  yoke. 

Thefe  men,  whofe  characters  have  been  bafely 
traduced  by  hiftorians,  too  bigoted  to  be  generous  ; 
wanted  only  a  more  fplendid  fphere  of  action,  to 
have  ranked  with  the  greateft  characters  that  great 
events  have  produced.  However,  granting  it  other- 
wife,  it  does  not  affect  the  prefent  argument,  which 
tends  to  fliew,  not  that  the  Irifli  chieftains  were 
heroes,  but  fimply  that  they  were  not  bigots. 

Hugh  O'Neil  was  the  fon  of  the  baftard  Matthew, 
and  in  oppofition  to  the  Irifh  ufage  of  taniftry  (as 
we  have  already  fliewn)  the  dynafty  and  foe  of 
Ulfter  was  vefted  in  him  on  his  father's  death,  by 
letters  patent  under  the  great  feal.    He  committed 

no 

*  The  kings  in  Ireland  were  fixty  and  more.  See  Hol- 
land's infertion  in  the  text  of  Camden. 
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no  a&  to  forfeit  his  right,  but  becaufe  Shane  O'Neil 
rebelled,  to  whom  in  the  eye  of  the  Englilh  law 
Ulfter  did  not  belong,  it  was  confifcated  to  the 
queen's  ufe ;  and  Hugh  O'Ncil  fuffered  the  penalty 
for  another  perfon's  treafon,  and  that  perfon  his  op- 
ponent. The  queen,  however,  was  not  then  fuf- 
fkiently  powerful  to  take  poffeffion,  and  to  complete 
the  inconfiftency ;  flie  acquiefced  in  the  election  of 
another  chieftain,  Tyrlogh  Lynogh. 

On  his  death,  Hugh  O'Neil  was  inaugurated  by 
a  better  title  than  the  queen  had  to  beftow,  the  free 
election  of  the  whole  fept,  who  from  time  immemo- 
rial had  appointed  their  chieftains.  O'Neil  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  Englifli  court,  and  knew  he 
could  only  maintain  his  rights  by  force.  After  he 
had  endeavoured  to  fupply  his  inadequacy  in  military 
ftrength  by  that  policy  which  can  alone  give  the 
weak  the  advantage  againft  the  ftrong  ;  he  took  the 
field,  and  gained  a  decifive  victory  at  Blackwater. 

Hugh  O'Donnel  fhared  with  him  in  the  glory  of 
the  day  \  their  anceftors  had  always  been  enemies ; 
it  was  an  O'Neil  who  in  Henry  VIL's  reign,  wrote 
to  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnel.  "  Cur  hoom  mi  keefli  no 
monna  Curhir!"  i.  e.  "  Send  me  my  tribute,  or  if 
you  don't !" — To  which  O'Donnel  replied,  "  Neel 
keefli  a  gut  urm,  agus  da  beh !"  i.  e.  "  I  owe  you. 
no  tribute,  and  if  I  did !" 
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We  have  feen  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
Lord  Deputy  declaring  O'Donnel  independent  of 
O'Neil ;  but  when  the  Lord  Deputy  proceeded  to 
declare  O'Donnel's  dependants  alfo  independent,  it 
feems  to  have  opened  his  eyes,  for  we  hear  of  no 
more  difputes  between  the  O'Donnels  and  the 
O'Neils. 

The  wrongs  of  Hugh  O'Neil,  a  worldly  and  po- 
litic man,  are  not  calculated  to  excite  intereft,  but 
thofe  of  the  open,  generous  and  fpirited  O'Donnel, 
will  move  any  feelings  but  thofe  of  a  bigot.  The 
father  of  Hugh  O'Donnel,  the  powerful  Prince  of 
Tyrconnel,  refafed  to  admit  an  Englifli  flieriff  in  his 
territory*  The  Englifli  government  were  too  con- 
fcious  of  the  villainy  of  the  attempt,  and  their  want 
of  any  plea  of  right,  to  enforce  it  by  arms.  They 
had  recourfe  to  means  which  would  appear  incredi* 
ble,  if  the  truth  of  the  fact  was  not  well  authen- 
ticated. What  mud  have  been  the  general  conduct 
of  the  Englifli,  when  Sir  John  Perrot,  who  was 
accufed  of  favouring  the  Irifti,  and  who  was  beloved 
by  the  Irifli,  as  comparatively  a  jufl  and  humane 
Deputy,  when  he  contrived  and  boafled  of  the 
following  project : 

A  merchant  of  Dublin  was  inftructed  to  feign 
himfelf  a  Spaniard,  and  to  fail  up  by  Donegal  into 
the  territory  of  Tyrconnel,  to  fliew  an  extraordinary 
courtefy  to  the  natives,  to  invite  and  feaft  them  in 
his  fliip. — If  the  old  chieftain  or  his  fon  came  on 
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board,  to  intoxicate  them,  fecure  them  under  the 
hatches,  and  convey  them  to  Dublin.  The  ftrata- 
gem  fucceeded,  and  Hugh  O'Donnel  was  the  vic- 
tim. And  what  was  his  treatment  afterwards  when 
policy  could  not  point  out  any  reafon  for  farther 
cruelty  ?  Take  the  account  from  Lee's  memorial  to 
the  Queen  : 

u  After  the  obtaining  of  him,  his  manner  of 
ufage  was  mod  diflionourable  and  difcommendable, 
and  neither  allowable  before  God  nor  man.  My 
reafons  are  thefe :  He  being  young,  and  being  taken 
by  this  ftratagem,  having  never  offended,  was  im- 
prifoned  with  great  feverity,  and  many  irons  laid 
upon  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  notable  traitor  and 
malefactor." 

His  imprisonment  would  have  lafted  for  life,  had 
he  not  found  means  to  make  his  efcape  with  the  two 
fons  of  Shane  O'Neil  and  O'Reily.  Hugh  O'Don- 
nel  and  Arthur  O'Neil  were  hotly  purfued  ;  they 
were  obliged  to  conceal  themfelves  in  a  faftnefs 
without  food,  and  expofed  to  the  cold  of  a  fevere 
winter.  In  this  fituation  they  remained  four  days, 
when  they  were  difcovered  by  their  friends.  Young 
O'Neil  was  expiring.  Hugh  O'Donnel,  deprived 
of  the  ufe  of  his  limbs  by  the  feverity  of  the  cold, 
was  weeping  bitterly  over  his  friend,  and  endea- 
vouring to  preferve  his  life  by  flickering  him  with 
his  own  body.  Arthur  O'Neil  died.  O'Donnel 
regained  Tyrconnel,  and  fwore  eternal  enmity  to 
g  2  the 
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the  Englifli.  His  father  refigned  his  power  to  him, 
and  he  was  folemnly  inverted  with  the  principality  of 
Tyrconnel  by  the  fuffrages  of  his  fept. 

Upon  the  defeat  of  the  Englifli  at  Blackwater, 
every  Irifh  chieftain  took  arms.  Morrifon  gives  a 
lift  of  them  and  of  their  forces,  which  is  alone  fuf- 
ficient  to  prove  that  the  Englifli  government  could 
not,  with  any  propriety,  confider  them  as  fubje£ts. 
Directed  by  O'Neil  and  O'Donnel,  they  defeated 
the  bed  appointed  army  which  had  ever  been  fent 
from  England ;  and  EfTex,  who  commanded  it,  re- 
turned to  England  difgraced.  This  was  the  only 
time  that  the  fortune  of  Ireland  feemed  to  gain  the 
afcendant.  O'Neil,  with  an  inferior  force,  had 
baffled  the  Englifli  by  addrefs ;  he  had  now  the 
fuperiority,  and  his  fuccefs  appeared  certain.  Every 
chieftain,  whether  of  Irifh  or  Englifli  extraction, 
faw  that  they  could  only  hope  to  maintain  their  pre- 
rogatives and  independence  by  force  of  arms,  and 
their  natural  courage  was  inftigated  by  every  fpur 
of  pride  and  felf  intereft.  The  afliftance  of  Spain 
was  h#nrly  expected.  The  ableft  of  the  Englifli 
generals  were  cutoff,  and  the  Queen's  army  thought 
only  of  defending  the  Pale. 

Lord  Mountjoy  was  appointed  Deputy  in  the 
room  of  EfTex,  and  every  thing  was  reverfed,  Lord 
Mountjoy,  under  an  effeminate  exterior,  pofTeffed 
all  the  qualities  neceffary  for  conqueft  j  courage, 
promptitude,  cunning,  unfhackled  by  probity;  fe- 
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verity  unalloyed  by  compaflion.  He  made  every 
means  fubfervient  to  his  end,  and  opened  his  way 
by  the  cruelleft  perfidy  and  the  mod  horrible  and 
undifcriminating  havoc.  His  object  was  to  take  oft' 
the  Irifli  chieftains  by  affaffination,  and  to  reduce 
the  country  by  famine.  But  to  make  the  reverfe  of 
all  their  fortune  as  bitter  as  poflible  to  the  Irifli,  a 
feeming  certainty  of  fuccefs  immediately  preceded 
their  complete  ruin.  Don  Juan  de  Aguila  landed  at 
Kinfale  with  a  large  body  of  Spaniards.  O'Neil 
and  O'Donnel  collected  their  armies,  and  Lord 
Mountjoy,  with  an  inferior  force,  was  hemmed  in 
on  all  (ides.  Don  Juan  intended  to  attack  the  Lord 
Deputy  :  in  vain  O'Neil  urged  the  want  of  difci- 
piine  in  his  troops,  and  the  certainty  there  was  of 
reducing  the  Lord  Deputy  by  cutting  off  his  fup- 
plies.  The  fate  of  Ireland  was  decreed.  The  at- 
tack was  determined,  the  defign  was  betrayed,  the 
Spaniards  did  not  act  in  concert,  and  O'Neil  and 
O'Donnel  were  entirely  vanquished. 

O'Donnel,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  whole 
body  of  Irifli  chieftains,  difdaining  to  live  as  fub- 
jects  where  they  had  ruled  as  kings,  paffed  over 
into  Spain,  where  they  were  received  with  all  the 
refpect  due  to  their  rank,  and  all  the  tendernefs  that 
could  alleviate  misfortune.  O'Neil,  confident  in  his 
refources,  maintained  a  fliort  and  fruitlefs  ftruggle, 
and  then  followed  their  example.  This  is  one  of 
the  mod  Angular,  and  yet  leaft  noticed,  revolutions 
that  ever  took  place  in  any  country 
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Sixty  princes,  independent,  and  exerting  kingly 
prerogatives  from  time  immemorial,  after  a  conteft 
of  five  centuries,  were  in  the  courfe  of  fix  years 
fwept  from  the  face  of  their  country  by  the  fuperior 
energy  of  an  ambitious  woman.  They  fought  long 
and  they  fought  bravely,  and  though  vanquifhed 
they  did  not  yield.  This  was  clearly  a  conteft  of 
power,  not  of  religion.  We  cannot  refufe  our 
fympathy  to  their  wrongs,  their  courage,  and  their 
misfortunes ;  but  it  is  the  perverfity  of  fanaticifm, 
to  applaud  them  for  their  piety,  or  to  cenfure  them 
for  their  bigotry.  Religion  was  never  appealed  to 
by  them,  but  as  a  pretext  calculated  to  gain  them 
money  and  ammunition  from  Spain  and  the  Pope, 
and  to  throw  an  additional  ftigma  on  the  name  of 
Englifhmen. 

Yet,  fince  we  find  the  Catholic  religion  affuming 
a  confiderable  degree  of  confequence,  as  a  principle 
of  difcontent  in  the  fucceeding  reign  ;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  had  gained  confiderable  hold  of 
men's  minds  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is 
true,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  being  a 
papift  was  no  caufe  of  fufpicion  ;  all  the  towns  were 
peopled  with  Catholics  and  remained  loyal ;  the 
Queen's  army  confifted  moftly  of  Catholics,  and 
was  generally  commanded  by  Catholic  officers ;  yet 
latterly  apprehenfions  were  entertained  of  the  loy~ 
alty  of  the  cities  and  towns ;  at  the  fame  time  this 
is  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  furprife.  Sir  R.  Cox 
fays  "  the  very  cities  and  towns  were  daggering, 

and 
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and  fo  frightened  by  the  threats  of  the  clergy,  that 
no  truft  would  be  repofed  in  them/'  O'Sullivan 
mentions  it  as  a  fubjedt  of  regret,  that  only  a  few  of 
the  papifts  in  the  Queen's  army  revolted.  Yet  this 
fliews  that  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  difaffection 
conne&ed  with  religion.  Camden  alfo  relates,  that 
many  of  the  papifts,  who  had  been  loyal,  fent  to 
Rome  for  a  "  difpenfation  of  this  crime'9  When 
the  young  Earl  of  Defmond  was  Tent  by  Elizabeth 
to  Ireland,  the  people  of  Munfter  at  flrft  received 
him  with  congratulations,  but  deferted  him  on  difco- 
vering  that  he  was  a  Proteftant. 

Thefe  are  the  mod  material  inftances  we  collect 
of  the  progrefs  of  Catholic  bigotry  during  Elizabeth's 
reign,  which  prove  that  it  exifted  in  no  great  degree, 
yet  that  it  did  exift  and  had  encreafed. 

The  reafons  for  this  encreafe  appear  to  be  thefe: 

Firfl.  The  Proteftant  religion  having  met  with 
no  perfecution  in  Ireland,  made  no  progrefs.  The 
native  Irifli  to  a  man  remained  Catholics,  while  the 
Proteftants  confuted  entirely  of  Englifh.  Hence 
Englifti  and  Proteftant  became  fynonimous  terms, 
and  by  a  natural  affociation  of  ideas,  the  hatred  en- 
tertained by  the  Irifh  to  the  Englifh  was  continually 
transferring  itfelf  to  the  religion  of  the  Englifti; 
and,  by  the  reverfe  caufe,  their  attachment  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  encreafed,  from  its  being  the 
badge  and  peculiarity  of  their  own  body, 

Secondly, 
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Secondly.  In  the  war  which  they  were  waging, 
the  chieftains  derived  the  moft  important  advantages 
from  profefling  and  inculcating  in  their  followers  the 
moft  devoted  attachment  to  the  fee  of  Rome. — 
O'Neil,  though  indifferent  to  religion  himfelf,  was 
too  politic  to  forego  fo  favourable  a  pretext,  and 
declared  himfelf  the  champion  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion:  in  confequence,  fupplies  of  money  and 
men  were  obtained  from  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Spain.  Vicars  and  Jefuits  were  fent  over  to  Ireland, 
who,  by  the  cuftomary  arts  of  zealots,  awakened 
religious  fanaticifm ;  and  gave  effect  to  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication iffued  againft  Elizabeth  by  the  Pope. 
Mac  Egan,  the  Pope's  Vicar,  never  allowed  any  Irifh 
papift  that  ferved  the  Queen  to  be  pardoned  when 
taken  prifoner.  The  Irifh  chieftains,  however,  were 
never  infected  with  this  theological  fpirit ;  we  hear 
of  no  murders  or  maffacres  of  Proteftants,  as  fuch, 
though  afterwards  their  enemies  flied  fuch  horror 
over  the  rebellion  of  1641.  Yet  men,  the  moft  in- 
different to  the  meaning  of  their  own  profeflions, 
will  infenfibly  be  influenced  by  the  conftant  repeti- 
tion of  them.  Though  at  firft  the  Irifh  chieftains 
efpoufed  the  Pope's  quarrel  from  policy,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  became  attached  to  it  from  principle,  and 
the  misfortunes  they  fuffered  while  engaged  in  its 
caufe,  gave  it  that  hold  on  their  hearts  which  it 
never  would  have  gained  on  their  underftandings. 

The  laft  reafon  feems  to  have  been  the  diftinc- 
tions  drawn  between  Catholic  and  Proteftant  by  the 
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laws:  thefe  diftinclions  were  comparatively  trifling 
daring  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  may  be  feen  in 
the  acls  of  the  2d  of  her  reign.  But  nothing  is 
trifling  that  wounds  the  vanity  or  pride  of  men, 
motives  which  influence  their  conduct  much  more 
than  groflfer  interefts.  They  gave  to  O'Neil  an 
opportunity  of  repeatedly  demanding  the  free  ex* 
ercife  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  claim  (as  is 
ufualj  was  refufed  with  a  pertinacity  equal  to  its 
infignificance. 

This  was  fufficient. 

The  practical  perfecution,  however,  which  was 
felt  or  feared  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  of 
greater  extent. 

In  the  pardon  granted  to  the  province  of  Munfter 
by  Sir  G.  Carew,  he  tells  us  (in  the  Paccata  Hiber- 
nia)  that  Priefts  and  Romifh  religious  perfons  were 
excepted.  The  Priefts  were  always  murdered  in 
cold  blood,  whenever  a  town  or  garrifon  was  taken. 
Sir  C.  Wilmot,  when  he  took  the  Lord  of  Lixnaw's 
caftles,  only  fpared  the  Prieft's  life,  to  get  poffeiEon 
of  the  Lord  of  Lixnaw's  child.  Spencer  fpeaking 
of  the  ftate  of  religion  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  had 
been  an  eye  witnefs,  delivers  this  juft  and  admirable 
fentiment,  which  fhews  that  practical  perfecution  did 
exift:  "  In  planting  religion,  thus  much  is  needful 
to  be  obferved,  that  it  be  not  fought  forcibly  to  be 
imprefled  in  them,  with  terror  and  Jharp  penalties, 
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as  is  now  the  manner^  but  rather  delivered  and  inti- 
mated with  mildnefs  and  gentlenefs,  fo  that  it  may 
not  be  hated  before  it  be  underftood." 

This  maxim,  however,  was  fo  little  congenial  to 
Englifli  jurifprudence,  that,  on  the  contrary  Valen- 
tine Brown  calmly  recommended  the  extirpation  of 
the  Irifh  papifts,  as  the  bed  means  of  advancing  the 
Reformation.  Thefe  reafons  appear  fufficient  to 
account  for  the  degree  of  Roman  Catholic  bigotry 
which  appeared  at  the  conclufion  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  But,  as  I  imagine,  that  at  this  time  was  alfo 
formed  that  fanguinary  character  which  henceforth 
marks  the  Irifh,  and  the  Popifti  religion  in  Ireland. 
I  fhall  plead  no  excufe  for  digrefling  to  point  out  its 
caufe.  This  was  the  extreme  ferocity  with  which 
this  war  of  Elizabeth  was  carried  on,  againfl  the 
Irifh  and  the  Irifh  chieftains. 

Superiority  and  impunity  are  the  only  conditions 
neceflary  to  develope  the  natural  barbarity  of  the 
human  heart,  when  its  object  is  power.  What  we 
defpife  we  appear  to  have  a  right  to  opprefs.  Hence, 
the  nations  which  are  themfelves  the  moft  free, 
prove  the  greateft  tyrants  to  their  dependants.  Hence 
the  contempt  which  the  white  men  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies feel  for  the  black,  may  be  confidered  as  partly 
the  caufe,  as  well  as  the  effect,  of  the  oppreffion  of 
the  latter. 

While  the  Irifh  were  able  to  maintain  a  pretty 
equal  druggie  with  the  Englifti  colony,  that  is,  till 
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the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  common  ufages  and  laws 
of  war  (unlefs  they  were  very  unfuccefsful)  were 
preferved  towards  them.  But  when  the  power  and 
pride  of  the  Englifh  became  fo  highly  exalted  under 
Elizabeth,  the  Irifh  were  confidered  as  a  fort  of  rebel 
favages,  clearly  excluded  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  the  violation  of  whofe 
rights  formed  no  precedent  that  could  af7e£t  civilized 
nations  ;  and  it  did  not  follow  that  a  man  who  (hould 
fpoil  and  murder  them  might  not  be  poffeffed  of  an 
upright  and  gentle  heart. 

Not  to  weary  the  attention  with  a  repetition  of 
cruelties,  which  would  become  monotonous  in  fpite 
of  their  lingular  atrocity,  we  will  confine  our  re- 
marks to  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Lord  De- 
puty Mountjoy.  He  adopted  the  plan  for  reducing 
Ireland,  pointed  out,  though  not  practiced,  by  the 
Earl  of  Effex  :  this  was  by  the  fword  and  by  famine. 
That  there  might  be  no  ceflation  to  military  execu- 
tion, the  armies  were  kept  on  foot  during  the  win- 
ter ;  fallies  were  made  from  forts  and  garrifons,  to 
prevent  the  fowing  of  corn ;  every  exertion  was 
made  to  take  or  deftroy  the  cattle,  and  in  fummer, 
the  foldiers  were  employed  to  cut  down  the  corn 
in  the  well-affected  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  territories  belonging  to  the  chieftains  in  arms ; 
no  quarter  was  given  in  the  battle,  and  prifoners 
taken  in  garrifons  were  murdered  in  cold  blood. 
Whole  diftri&s,  from  the  fmalleft  pretence  were  de- 
livered up  to  the  fword. 

Becaufc 
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Becaufe  the  Queen's  troops  could  not  kill  faft 
enough,  no  Irilhman  was  pardoned,  unlefs  he  un- 
dertook to  murder  his  nearefl  friend  or  relation. 
Lord  Mountjoy's  fecretary  relates  that,  "  Lord 
Mountjoy  never  received  any  to  mercy  but  fuch  as 
had  fo  drawn  blood  on  their  fellow  rebels."  Thus 
Mac  Mahon  and  Mac  Artmoyle  offered  to  fubmit, 
but  neither  could  be  received  without  the  other's 
head. 

<c  I  have,  it  feems,"  fays  Lord  Mountjoy,  "  made 
fome  of  them  put  themfelves  in  blood  already  j  I  hear 
that  Lord  Mountgarrett's  fons  have  killed  fome  of 
Cloncare's  and  fome  of  Tyrrill's  followers :  fince  I 
contefted  with  their  father,  about  fomewhat  I  heard 
fufpicious  of  them.,,# 

A  Angular  account  may  be  feen  in  the  Paccata 
Hibernia,  related  by  Sir  G.  Carew,  of  the  attempt 
he  made  to  affaffinate  the  Sugan  Earl,  and  his  bro- 
ther, by  means  of  their  friend  Nugent.  The  plot 
failed,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  fowing  miftruft  among 
the  chieftains;  and  as  they  never  retaliated  on 
the  Lord  Deputy  or  Lord  Prefident,  it  became 
a  received  tactic  in  the  warfare  of  thofe  days. 

And  now  came  the  triumph  of  power. 

«  The 

*  When  any  of  the  Irifh  procured  their  pardon  by  thefe 
means,  Lord  Mountjoy  placed  them  in  the  pofts  of  danger,  and 
fo  got  rid  of  them. 
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M  The  multitude,  (as  Sir  J.  Davis  informs  us) 
being  brayed,  as  it  were  in  a  mortar,  with  the 
fword,  peftilence,  and  famine,  altogether  became 
admirers  of  the  crown  of  England." 

**  No  fpeclacle,  (fays  Morrifon,)  was  more  fre- 
quent in  the  ditches  of  towns,  and  efpecially  in 
wafted  countries,  than  to  fee  multitudes  of  thefe 
poor  people  dead,  with  their  mouths  all  coloured 
green,  by  eating  nettles,  docks,  and  all  things  they 
could  rend  above  ground.0 

The  very  commanders,  with  fome  degree  of  in- 
conCftency,  had  to  hang  a  parcel  of  old  women, 
convicted  of  being  cannibals,  after  they  had  re- 
duced them  to  the  neceffity  of  becoming  fo.  At 
length  Sir  Arthur  Chichefter  was  eye  witnefs  to 
three  children  feeding  upon  the  dead  body  of  their 
mother ;  and  fome  compunction  feems  to  have 
arifen  in  the  breads  of  the  Englifh  when  they  found 
nature  thus  outraged  by  the  efFecl  of  their  meafures. 

The  Queen  exclaimed,  that  ftie  feared  the  fame 
reproach  might  be  made  to  her  which  was  formerly 
made  by  Batto  to  Tiberius :  "  It  is  you,  you  that 
are  to  blame  for  thefe  things,  who  have  committed 
your  flocks,  not  to  (hepherds,  but  to  wolves/' 

Even  Lord  Mounrjoy,  the  author  of  this  fyftem 
of  coercion,  faw  its  folly  and  repented  of  it.  In  his 
letters  to  the  Englifh  lords  of  council,  he  advifes 
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fincere  and  perfeft  forgivenefs  to  be  granted  to  the 
Irifli,  complete  toleration  of  religion,  and  great 
tendernefs  and  liberality,  in  treating  with  the  old 
Irifli  chieftains. 

So  that  after  all  the  wafle  of  life  and  money,  Lord 
Mountjoy  had  not  advanced  a  ftep,  but  now  equally 
felt  the  neceffity  of  thofe  wife  and  conciliatory 
meafures  which,  if  adopted  at  firft,  would  have 
made  the  war  unneceffary. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Cecil, 
inculcates  the  fame  policy;  and,  with  his  ufual 
good  fenfe,  objects  to  the  too  much  letting  of  blood, 
(the  panacea,  fo  readily  adopted  by  (latefmen  of  cold 
hearts,  and  muddy  understandings)  and  infifts  on 
the  neceffity  of  religious  toleration. 

It  is  quite  terrible  (and  it  is  flill  more  ftiocking 
that  the  obfervation  fliould  have  become  trite  and 
common-place)  how  odious  human  nature  appears 
in  the  recorded  tranfa&ions  of  governments.*  They 

feem 

*  The  Englifli  government,  in  order  to  fteel  its  heart  againft 
all  the  fuffcrings  of  the  Irifli,  concluded  that  the  nature  of  the 
Irifh  was  different  from  that  of  any  other  people,  and  only  to  be 
conciliated  by  hard  ufage.  Thus,  they  were  faid  to  be  like 
nettles,  which  would  not  fling  you  if  you  fqueezed  them  hard. 
Their  very  fubmiflion  was  confidered  as  a  fymptom  of  rebellion, 
for 

M  Non  genus  ullum  invenies,  cui  peccare 

"  Et  flere  magis  Daturale  eft." 
Their  fufferings  were  ridiculed  by  the  proverb  of  "  weeping 
Irijh"  as  if  in  any  country  an  oppreflive  conqueror  could  rely 
with  fecurity  on  forced  fubmiflion. 
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feem  to  have  no  humanity,  nor  even  good  nature, 
and  their  errors  feem  to  fpring  juft  as  much  from  a 
fpirit  of  oppreflion  and  revenge,  as  from  folly. 
Elizabeth  was  certainly  a  highly  gif.ed  princefs,  yet 
if  Ihe  had  never  been  known  but  by  her  admini- 
ftration  in  Ireland,  (he  might  fairly  have  been 
ranked  among  the  mod  oppreffive  and  vindictive 
tyrants  that  have  infulted  the  feelings  and  outraged 
the  interefts  of  mankind. 


JAMES  I. 


Jf  defolation  can  be  called  tranquillity,  tranquillity 
was  the  eife&  of  Elizabeth's  meafures;  yet  the  (late 
of  peace  which  continued,  with  very  trifling  inter- 
ruptions, during  the  whole  reign  of  James,  muft,  in 
juflice,  be  afcribed  to  the  policy  of  this  prince  him- 
felf.  It  is  true  he  exafperated  and  encreafed  the 
new  caufes  of  rebellion,  and  fome  of  the  old ; 
namely,  thofe  which  arofe  from  religion  and  con- 
fifcations ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  he  removed  the 
principal  and  moft  momentous  fpring  of  diftur- 
bance,  by  efFe&ually  reducing  the  power  of  the  old 

lri(h 
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Jrifli  and  old  Englifti  chieftains.  This,  for  the 
time,  was  the  mod  material  point ;  independence 
and  liberty  were  well  difciplined  topics  and  well  un- 
derftood,  which  upon  any  favourable  opportunity 
could  move  the  whole  ifland  to  arms ;  whereas  the 
natives  had  yet  to  learn  the  more  refined  and  meta- 
phyfical  feelings,  which  bleed  and  fetter  from  the 
endurance  of  diftin&ions  and  privations  on  account 
of  religion.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  that  al- 
though Jame?,  in  fact,  laid  as  fare  a  ground-work  as 
any  of  his  predeceflbrs  for  future  rebellions,  his 
own  reign  was  comparatively  tranquil. 

His  firft  object  was  to  deftroy,  not  only  the  power 
but  the  very  exiftence  of  the  old  Irifb  and  old  Eng- 
lifti chieftains,  and  this  he  accomplished  with  admi- 
rable wifdom.  He  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  their  op- 
preffed  fubjec"ts  againft  their  chieftains.  He  held 
out  to  them  the  bleffing  of  equal  law,  of  the  invio- 
lability of  their  perfons,  of  the  fecure  pofleflion 
of  their  properties,  and  its  defcent  to  their  chil- 
dren. He  ftrengthened  defective  titles,  and  abo- 
liftied  all  diftin&ions  between  Englifti  and  Iriih ; 
<c  whereupon,  (fays  Sir  John  Davis,)  fuch  comfort 
and  fecurity  was  bred  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  as 
enfured  the  calmeft  and  mod  univerfal  peace  that 
ever  was  feen  in  Ireland."  Can  there  be  a  more 
delightful,  a  more  glorious  contemplation,  than  to 
fee  a  nation,  a  whole  people,  thus  refcued  from 
ignorance,  poverty,  faction  and  war,  and  inftalled 
in  all  the  bleffings  of  knowledge,  wealth  and  peace, 

by 
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by  the  operation  of  a  fingle  meafure,  and  this, after 
the  fame  effect,  had  been  in  vain  attempted  by 
force,  and  its  neceflary  attendant,  havoc. 

This  was  perfe&eJ  in  Ireland  by  the  too  little 
celebrated  Act,  of  Oblivion,  pubiifhed  by  proclama- 
tion under  the  great  feal  ;  by  this  all  offences  againfl: 
the  Crown,  and  all  particular  trefpaffes  between  fub- 
ject  and  fubject,  done  at  any  time  before  his  Majef- 
ty's  reign,  were  pardoned,  remitted,  and  utterly 
extinguished,  never  to  be  revived  or  called  in  ques- 
tion. And  by  the  fame  proclamation  all  the  Irifh 
(who  hitherto  had  been  left  under  the  tyranny  of 
their  lords  and  chieftains)  were  received  into  his 
Majefty's  protection.  The  oppreflive  exactions  of 
the  Irifh  chieftains  on  their  fubjecls,  their  bon- 
naught,  their  coyne,  and  livery,  cuttings  and  cov- 
erings, were  abolifhed.  Inftead  of  granting  to  a 
chieftain,  who  furrendered  his  chiefry,'  the  whole 
territory  of  the  fept  in  perpetuity,  as  had  hitherto 
been  done,  he  was  only  allowed  his  patrimonial 
property,  which  was  generally  very  fmall,  and  a 
compensation  in  money  for  the  tributes,  exaftions, 
and  fer vices  due  to  him. 

The  common  Irifli  were  iludioufly  inftru&eJl 
that  they  were  free  febjecls  to  the  kings  of  England, 
and  not  Haves  or.  vaiTals  to  their  refpedlive  chiefs ; 
that  the  tributes  and  extortions  exacted  from  them 
were  not  lawful,  and  that  they  fliould  no  longer 
pay  them ;  they  gave  a  willing  ear  to  thefe  leffons, 

a  «■  and 
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"  and  therefore,"  fays  Davis,  "  the  greatnefs  and 
power  of  thefe  Irifli  lords  over  the  people  fuddenly 
fell  and  vaniflied,  when  their  oppreffions  and  extor- 
tions were  taken  away,  which  did  maintain  their 
greatnefs,  infomuch,  as  divers  of  them  who  formerly 
made  themfelves  owners  of  all  by  force,  were  now, 
by  the  law,  reduced  to  this  point,  that  wanting 
means  to  defray  their  ordinary  charges,  they  reforted 
to  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  petitioned  for  a  competent 
maintenance.  But  fome  of  them  being  impatient  of 
this  diminution,  fled  out  of  the  realm  to  foreign 
countries ;  whereupon  we  may  well  obferve,  that  as 
extortion  did  banifli  the  old  Englifli  freeholder,  who 
could  not  live  but  under  the  law,  fo  the  law  did 
banifli  the  Irifh  Lord,  who  could  not  live  but  by 
extortion." 

This  enlarged  policy,  which  deftroyed  the  Irifh 
chieftains,  as  if  by  magic — this  fyftem,  at  once  fo 
fimple  and  fo  effectual,  never  entered  into  the  con- 
templation of  James's  predeceflbrs.  When  they 
feized  on  the  pofleflions  of  a  conquered  chieftain, 
they  confifcated  alfo  the  whole  property  of  his  fub-  | 
jedls  j  in  order  to  win  only  a  feeming  dependance, 
and  to  procure  a  nominal  furrender  of  his  authority, 
they  re-granted  to  him  not  only  his  own  lands,  but 
the  lands  of  all  his  fubjecls,  leaving  him  in  full  pof- 
feflion  of  all  his  ancient  tyranny,  tribute  and  exac- 
tions. When  they  fought  to  deftroy  a  chieftain, 
they  raifed  up  and  fupported  a  rival,  by  which  they 
tacitly  acknowledged  the  legality  of  thofe  petty  fove- 

reigns 
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reigns— thus  Queen  Elizabeth  had  her  O'Donnel, 
her  O'Neil,  her  Maguire,  her  O'Reily.  When- 
ever  they  interfered,  they  left  the  condition  of  the 
Irifli  worfe  than  before.  They  held  the  Irifli  in  too 
much  contempt  to  have  any  intereft  in  their  welfare; 
and  this  good  effect  at  leaft  arofe  from  the  defperate 
refinance  made  by  the  Irifli  againft  Elizabeth,  that 
they  gained  a  certain  degree  of  refpeclability,  which 
feemed  to  entitle  them  to  the  folicitude  of  govern- 
ment. James  refcued  them  from  oppreffion,  and 
raifed  them  from  the  flation  of  the  flaves  of  petty 
defpots,  to  the  higheft  rank  of  men,  free  Britifh 
fubjecls. 

If  a  dog  were  treated  with  barbarity,  one  would 
feel  an  inclination  to  take  his  part.  One  cannot  but . 
pity  the  misfortunes  of  the  Irifli  chieftains,  and 
fometimes  one  mufl:  admire  the  virtues  which  thofe 
misfortunes  called  forth ;  one  cannot  but  deteft  the 
mean  perfidy,  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  their  op- 
preflbrs ;  yet  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fcanty 
annals  of  the  country,  they  were  the  fcourge  of  their 
own  fubjects,  and  Ireland  (lands  deeply  indebted  to 
England  for  their  overthrow. 

James  conferred  a  {Till  greater  benefit  on  Ireland, 
by  the  abolition  of  the  Brehon  laws  of  property. 

After  reading  every  account  of  Irifli  hiftory,  one 
great  perplexity  appears  to  remain :  How  does  it 
happen,  that  from  the  firft  invafion  of  the  Englifli 
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till  the  reign  of  James  I.  Ireland  feems  not  to  have 
made  the  fmalleft  progrefs  in  civilization  or  wealth  ? 
That  it  was  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  princi- 
palities, which  waged  conftant  war  on  each  other  ;  or 
that  che  appointment  of  the  chieftains  was  elective, 
do  not  appear  fufficient  reafons,  although  thefe  are 
the  only  o::es  aligned  by  thofe  who  have  been  at  the 
trouble  of  co;:f:  ;cring  the  fubjecl ;  neither  are  the 
connTcatious  of  property  qgite  fufEcient  to  account 
for  the  effect ;  there  have  been  great  confutations 
in  other  countries,  and  dill  they  have  Houriflied  ;  the 
petty  flates  of  Greece  were  quite  analogous  to  the 
chiefries  (as  they  were  called)  in  Ireland  ;  and  yet 
they  feemed  to  flourish  almoft  in  proportion  to  their 
dilfenfions.  Poland  felt  the  bad  effects  of  an  elec- 
tive monarchy  more  than  any  other  country,  and  yet 
in  point  of  civilization,  it  maintained  a  very  refpect- 
able  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe ;  but  Ire- 
land never,  for  an  inflant,  made  any  progrefs  in 
improvement  till  the  reign  of  James  I. 

The  caufe  of  this  extreme  poverty,  and  of  its  long 
continuance,  we  mufl  conclude,  arofe  from  the  pe- 
culiar laws  of  property,  which  were  in  force  under 
the  Irifli  dynafties.  Thefe  laws  have  been  defcribed 
by  mod:  writers  as  fimilar  to  the  Kentifh  cuflom  of 
gavel-kind,  and  indeed  fo  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  fubjecl,  that  were  it  not  for  the  refearches  of 
Sir  J.  Davis,  the  knowledge  of  this  Angular  ufage 
would  have  been  entirely  loft. 
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The  Brehon  law  of  property,  he  tells  us,  was 
fimilar  to  the  cuftom  (as  the  Englifti  lawyers  term  it) 
of  hodge  podge.  When  any  one  of  the  fept  died, 
his  lands  did  not  defcend  to  his  fons,  but  were  di- 
vided among  the  whole  fept  ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
the  chief  of  the  fept  made  a  new  divifion  of  the 
whole  lands  belonging  to  the  fept,  and  gave  every 
one  his  part  according  to  feniority.  So  that  no 
man  had  a  property  which  could  defcend  to  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  even  during  his  own  life,  his  pofTelTion 
of  any  particular  fpot  was  quite  uncertain,  *c  being 
liable  to  be  confiantly  fliuffled  and  changed  by  new 
partitions/'  r]  he  confequence  of  this  was,  that 
there  was  not  a  houfe  of  brick  or  ftone  among  the 
Irifli,  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  ;  not  even 
a  garden  nor  orchard,  nor  well  fenced  nor  improved 
field,  neither  village  or  town,  nor  in  any  refpecl:  the 
leaft  provifion  for  pofterity.*    This  monftrous  cuf- 

tom, 

*  Warner  gives  the  fame  account  of  this  lingular  aod  perni- 
cious law,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  Iri(h  manufcript.  He 
fays  that  11  upon  every  death,  the  pofieflions  of  the  whole  fept 
were  put  together,  and  again  divided  among  the  furvivors  by 
the  head,  or  coufinny,  which  divefted  each  of  them  of  his* 
eftate  upon  every  new  divifion.  The  coufinny  would  refufe  to 
admit  a  tiaJefman  to  a  (hare  of  his  eftate,  as  he  had  thereby 
degraded  himfelf. 

The  reafon  of  thefe  perpetual  fubdivifions  was,  that  each 
country,  not  having  a  revenue  to  maintain  an  army,  the  num- 
ber of  freeholds  enabled  a  greater  number  of  freeholders  to 
maintain  themfelres  ;  and  as  eyery  holder  of  land  was  a  foldier, 
the  oftener  a  freehod  divided,  the  greater  Dumbtr  of  men  at 
arms. 
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torn,  fo  oppofite  to  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind, 
was  probably  perpetuated  by  the  policy  of  the  chiefs. 
In  the  firft  place,  the  power  of  partitioning  being 
lodged  in  their  hands,  made  them  the  mofl:  abfolute 
of  tyrants,  being  the  difpenfers  of  the  property,  as 
well  as  of  the  liberty  of  their  fubje&s.  In  the 
fecond  place,  it  had  the  appearance  of  adding  to 
the  number  of  their  favage  armies,  for  where  there 
was  no  improvement  or  tillage,  war  was  purfued  as 
an  occupation. 

In  the  early  hiftory  of  Ireland  we  find  feveral  in- 
Itances  of  chieftains  difcountenancing  tillage,  and  fo 
late  as  Elizabeth's  reign,  Morrifon  fays,  that  "  Sir 
Neal  Garve  retrained  his  people  from  ploughing, 
that  they  might  am* ft  him  to  do  any  mifchief."  * 

If  it  were  not  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  we 
could  wijfh  to  dwell  longer  on  this  fubjecl ;  it  is  fer- 
tile in  profitable  contemplation  to  every  Irifhman  ; 
for  at  the  fame  time  that  we  would  not  let  a  fault 
pafs  uncenfured  in  the  vile  fyftem  of  government 
praftifed  by  the  Englifli  in  Ireland,  we  would  ftill 
maintain  its  fuperiority  over  the  barbarous  tyrannies 
it  difplaced.  We  wifh  to  reprefs  the  headlong  and 
tmmethodifed  defire  for  a  feparate  and  national  go- 
vernment which  pervades  Ireland,  and  fuggeft  a 
doubt  whether  modern  chieftains  would  not  be  as 

liable 

*  Con  O'Neil,  firnamed  Eacco,  denounced  a  curfe  upon 
fuch  of  his  poflerity  as  fhould  fow  corn  or  build  houfes.  See 
Camden. 
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liable  to  make  as  fatal  errors  in  their  civil  code,  as 
thefe  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  Brehon 
laws,  and  which  Irifhmen  flill  attempt  to  extenuate 
and  affect  to  admire.  From  the  fpecimens  left  by 
the  leaders  of  late  rebellions,  we  have  little  doubt 
they  would,  and  lefs  doubt  that  the  confequence 
would  be  a  proportionate  return  to  the  degraded 
level  of  induftry,  morals,  and  manners,  which 
exiiled  during  the  favage  independence  of  Ireland. 

James  enforced  the  laws  cf  England  throughout 
Ireland,  extended  the  protection  of  government  to 
the  lower  orders,  and  fecured  every  man  in  pof- 
feffion  of  his  property.  Thefe  meafures  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  Irifla  chieftains,  and 
extingui£hed  the  immediate  caufe  of  rebeliions. 

James  himfelf  enjoyed  a  tranquil  reign,  but  un- 
fortunately for  his  fucceflbr,  he  created  or  inflamed 
other  caufes  of  rebellion,  which  proved  more  inve- 
terate than  the  animofity  of  the  old  chieftains. 
Thefe  confifted  in  enormous  confiscations  cf  pro- 
perty, and  in  a  decided  hoftility  commenced  againfl 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

Upon  the  flight  of  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyr- 
connel,  500,000  acres  (which  by  the  bye  did  not 
belong  to  them,  but  to  their  vaffals)  were  confis- 
cated ;  and  to  this  caufe  may  be  fairly  aicribed  the 
Share  which  Sir  Pheiim  O'Neil  took  in  the  rebellion 
in  the  fuccceding  reign.    However,  to  do  James 

juftice, 
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juflice,  he  avoided  feveral  errors  which  had  been 
committed  in  former  diftributions  of  confifcated 
Jands.  He  included  a  large  proportion  of  native 
Irifli  in  the  grants,  and  allowed  to  none  of  the  under- 
takers, thofe  large  proportions  which  engendered 
petty  defpots,  and  gave  them  a  confequence  that 
difdained  the  controul  of  laws.  James,  as  a  planter, 
faw  the  expediency  of  toleration,  and  exempted  his 
Roman  Catholic  tenants  from  taking  the  oath  of 
fupremacy. 

Sixty-fix  thoufand  acres  were  feized  on  between 
the  river  of  Arklow  and  the  Slane  ;  three  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thoufand  acres  in  the  counties  of 
Leitrim,  Longford,  Weftmeath,  Leix  and  Offaly ; 
and  by  regranting  large  proportions  to  the  old  inha- 
bitants on  permanent  tenures,  thefe  meafures  were 
carried  with  apparent  tranquillity.  So  far  James 
feems  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  colonizing  Quixot- 
ifm ;  and  though  his  view  of  objects  was  falfe,  his 
intention  was  liberal  and  good.  But  at  the  latter 
end  of  his  reign  he  was  gradually  led  from  confif- 
cating  people's  property  for  their  interefl,  to  con- 
nTcate  for  his  own  ;  and  had  recourfe  to  an  outrage 
which  for  its  practical  villainy,  and  its  difaftrous 
confequences,  can  fcarcely  be  paralleled. 

James's  revenue  in  Ireland  fell  fliort  fixteen  thou- 
fand pounds  per  annum,  in  thofe  days  thought  a 
terrible  deficiency.    To  fupply  this  he  had  recourfe 
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to  the  following  device,  which  was  aimed  at  the  in- 
habitants of  an  entire  province. 

The  lords  and  gentlemen  of  Connaught,  includ- 
ing the  county  of  Clare,  had  furrendcred  their 
eftates  on  compofition  to  Elizabeth,  but  had  ne- 
glected to  take  out  the  letters  patent  for  the  re-grant 
of  them,  as  was  the  cufiom.  This  defect  was  fup- 
plied  by  James  in  his  better  days,  who  iflued  new 
patents  for  re-conveying  their  lands  to  them  and 
their  heirs.  Thefe  patents  received  the  great  feal, 
but  by  neglect  of  the  officers  concerned,  were  not 
enrolled  in  chancery,  although  the  proprietors  had 
paid  three  thoufand  pounds  for  the  enrolments. 

Advantage  was  now  taken  of  this  involuntary 
cmiffion.  The  titles  were  pronounced  defective, 
and  the  lands  verted  in  the  crown.  Though  an  "act: 
of  ftate,  during  Lord  Grandifor/s  government,  had 
declared  the  titles  valid,  though  the  wrong  was  evi- 
dent, and  the  mod  pathetic  remonftrances  were 
made  to  the  King,  he  would  not  retract,  till  the 
defperation  of  a  province,  inhabited  by  an  active 
and  fpirited  people,  became  alarming.  Influenced 
by  this  fear,  and  his  immediate  neceffities,  James 
confented  to  fell  a  new  confirmation  of  the  patents, 
on  consideration  that  the  rents  were  to  be  doubled, 
and  that  a  fine  fhould  be  given  him  equivalent  to 
the  fum  that  was  computed  would  arife  from  a  new 
plantation  of  the  province.  To  thefe  hard  terms 
the  proprietors  agreed. 

Surely 
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Surely  if  to  thefe  reafons  for  difcontcnt  we  add 
the  regret  which  many  of  the  chieftains  or  their 
heirs  mufl  have  retained  for  their  princely  preroga- 
tives, and  that  natural  feeling  which  infpires  one 
nation  to  refill  the  domination  of  another,  a  great 
part  of  the  odium  of  the  fucceeding  rebellion 
fhould  in  juflice  be  removed  from  the  fuppofed  in- 
fluence of  the  Catholic  religion.  Yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  influence  which,  as  we  have  feen, 
had  but  a  very  partial  effect  during  Elizabeth's 
reign,  took  a  very  decided  character  at  the  latter 
end  of  James's  life. 

The  point  then  next  to  be  confidered,  is  whe- 
ther this  difaffedion  was  a  neceffary  confequence 
of  the  Catholic  religion  itfelf,  or  whether  it  was 
excited  by  the  injuries  inflicted  on  thofe  who  pro* 
fefled  this  religion. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Pale,  and  of  the 
towns  and  cities,  had  fought  Elizabeth's  battles,  and 
hitherto  had  confidered  the  diflinclion  of  Englifli 
and  Irifh  as  paramount  to  that  of  Proteftant  and 
Catholic.  During  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's  wars,  the 
Catholics  of  the  Englifh  Pale  had  always  Tided 
with  the  Protefhnts  of  the  Engiifh  Pale  againfl  the 
Irifli  enemy,  though  Catholics.  Yet  in  return,  they 
had  been  treated  with  confiderable  contumely  as 
Catholics,  and  in  confequence  finding  their  religion 
made  a  mark  to  feparate  them  from  the  Engiifh 
Proteftants,  that  fame  religion  became  a  common 
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intereft,  which  drew  them  to  an  union  with  their 
ancient  enemies,  the  Catholics  of  Irifh  race. 

On  the  acceflion  of  James,  who  had  been  known 
to  have  tampered  with  the  court  of  Rome,  they 
refuraed  the  public  exercife  of  their  religion  as  a 
thing  of  courfe ;  but  James,  who  had  meafures  to 
keep  with  the  puritans,  and  who  was  very  tenacious 
of  his  ecclefiaftical  fupremacy,  prohibited  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mafs.  This  was  the  firft  of  thofe 
fad  follies  which  facrificed  the  interefts  of  the  faireft 
ifland  in  the  world  to  the  fenfelefs  vifions  of  felf- 
fufEcient  bigots.  This  was  the  firft  infult  which 
made  the  mod  important  part  of  the  Catholics 
feel  that  they  had  a  feparate  intereft  from  the 
government. 

The  next  ftep  was  (till  more  brutal,  and  proper- 
tionably  ftupid.  The  Catholics  were  required  to 
attend  the  Proteftant  churches.  Upon  their  refufal, 
the  magiftrates  and  chief  citizens  of  Dublin  were 
fined  and  committed  to  prifon.  This  fpread  a  ge- 
neral feeling  of  anger  among  the  Catholics,  and  an 
immenfe  concourfe  prefented  a  remonftrance  againft 
the  illegality  of  the  imprifonment,  as  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity  of  the  law,  obfolete  from  the  time  of  its  en- 
a&ment,  only  authorifed  a  fine ;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  petitioned  for  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion. 

Unfortunately  for  that  fyftem  of  conciliation, 
which  the  vaft  importance,  and  hitherto  known  loy- 
alty 
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airy  of  the  Catholics  of  Englilh  defcent  tended  to 
fuggeft  to  James's  counfellors,  the  news  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  was  received  on  the  very  day  this 
petition  was  prefented;  and  though  there  appeared 
no  reafon  afterwards  to  fuppofe  any  connexion 
between  the  Engliffi  and  Irifh  Catholics,  yet  this 
coincidence  was  productive  of  every  ill  effect  at  the 
moment.  The  Irifh  government  was  alarmed,  the 
chief  petitioners  were  confined  in  the  Caftle  of 
Dublin,  and  Sir  Patrick  Barnwell,  their  principal 
agents  was,  by  the  King's  command,  fent  prifoner 
into  England. 

But  what  contributed  more,  even  than  all  thefc 
reafons,  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
Pale  and  of  the  towns,  was,  their  removal  from  all 
places  of  trull  and  emolument. 

To  appreciate  the  eifecT:  which  thefe  meafures  had 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Catholics,  we  muff  make  our- 
felves  familiar  with  their  fituation  in  thefe  times,  and 
judge  of  them  from  what  they  were  then,  not  from 
what  they  are  now.  This  point  is  very  little  under- 
flood.  The  Catholics  of  the  Pale  and  towns  had, 
at  the  beginning  of  James's  reign,  exactly  the  fame 
habitual  afcendancy  over  the  mere  Irifh,  which  the 
Proteftants  have  now  over  the  Catholics.  They  oc- 
cupied every  fituation  of  importance  under  govern- 
ment, all  offices  in  the  law,  in  the  magiftracy;  they 
filled  the  ranks  and  officered  the  army;  they  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  confidering  the  Englifh 
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government  in  Ireland  as  owing  its  exigence  to  their 
courage,  their  loyalty,  and  'not  unfrequently  to  the 
affiftance  of  their  private  fortunes.  It  had  always 
been  confiJered  as  a  matter  of  courfe  that  their 
lords  fhould  be  confulted  on  every  important  mea- 
fure  taken  by  government.  So  circumftanced,  the 
character  of  the  Catholics  of  thofe  days  was  quite 
the  reverfe  of  what  it  was  afterwards.  Not  habi- 
tuated to  degradation,  their  fenfe  of  honour  was 
lively  and  refentful;  above  fufpicion,  their  conduct 
was  frank,  manly,  and  in  j unification,  bordered  on 
defiance;  their  minds  unbroken  by  adverfity,  and 
unfapped  by  the  effeminacy  of  fuperflition,  were  li- 
beral, enlarged,  rich  in  the  natural  luxuriance  of  ta- 
lent, and  grateful  to  culture.  The  hereditary  prac- 
tice of  arms  had  impreflcd  upon  them  the  bed  qua- 
lities of  a  foldier — moral  and  phyfical  courage,  difm- 
tereftednefs  and  promptitude.  We  fee  in  their  con- 
duct nothing  paltry,  wavering,  or  felfllh. 

We  are  not  to  imagine  that  becaufe  the  Catholics 
long  felt  very  little  intereft  about  their  emancipation 
from  degradation,  that  the  Catholics  then  felt  very 
little  upon  entering  on  it ;  on  the  contrary,  juft 
that  degree  of  rage  and  indignation  which  the  Irifh 
Proteftants  fpoiled  by  power,  would  now  feel,  if 
their  churches  were  fhut  up,  if  they  were  compelled 
to  go  to  mafs,  if  they  were  declared  incapable  of 
holding  any  office  of  trufi:  and  emolument,  if  they 
were  driven  from  the  privy  council ;  juft  that  degree 
mud  the  old  Englilh  colonics  have  felt  when,  for 
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the  firft  time,  difcountenanced  and  perfecuted  by  the 
government. 

We  omit  to  dwell  upon  the  condemnation  of 
Lalor,  a  poor  pop?lh  ecclefiaftic,  whom  government 
fought  to  dignify  with  a  martyrdom  ;  and  upon  the 
expulfion  of  the  popifh  regulars  from  the  kingdom, 
as  far  as  direct  infults  could  juflify  the  refentment  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  we  have  faid  enough.  An 
indirect  attack  was  made  upon  them,  more  fatal  to 
their  interefts  and  to  thofe  of  the  country  at  large, 
which  well  merits  our  confideration,  for  we  now 
pay  the  penalty  for  it. 

James,  finding  it  poffible  that  there  might  be  a 
majority  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, created  a  large  number  of  boroughs  from  towns 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  they  and  their  reprefentatives 
would  be  certain  to  be  dependant  on  government, 
Here  was  accomplifhed  the  ruin  of  the  Catholics ; 
here  was  perpetuated  the  diftra£lion  of  the  country  ; 
here  commenced  the  corruption  of  the  conftitution  ; 
this  meafure,  to  which  the  Protellants  were  bafe  ac- 
cefTaries,  has  been  vifited  upon  their  defcendants 
with  poetical  juftice,  by  the  Union,  which  was  ef- 
fected by  purchafing  the  corrupt  owners  of  thefe 
identical  rotten  boroughs.  To  this  meafure  the 
Catholics  gave  all  the  refinance  which  fpirit  and  ta- 
lents could  prompt.  In  vain.  A  tyrant  might  have 
yielded  from  fear^  a  wife  king  would  have  retracted 
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from  conviction ;  but  the  obflinacy  and  conceit  of  a 
pedant  were  invincible^ 

Yet  James  had  fenfe  enough  to  (loop  to  concilia- 
tion  when  he  had  carried  his  point.  No  new  mea- 
fures  were  propofed  againft  popery ;  the  oath  of  fu- 
premacy  was  tacitly  excufed,  and,  when  a  bill  was 
propofed  by  Sir  Oliver  St.  John  for  keeping  the  fifth 
of  November  as  a  religious  anniverfary,  it  was  filently 
got  rid  of. 

A  government  may,  with  fafety  to  itfelf,  effenti- 
ally  infringe  the  interefts  of  its  fubjec"ts,  if  it  has  the 
condefcenfion  to  manage  their  pride.  This  was  ex- 
emplified in  the  cafe  of  James.  Although  he  had 
prepared  the  ruin  of  the  Catholics,  yet  as  foon  as  he 
alfumed  a  moderate  tone  and  gentle  ufage  towards 
them,  they  vied  with  the  Proteftants  in  expreflions 
of  loyalty,  and,  what  was  more  fubftantial,  in 
granting  fubfidies. 

Thus  flood  the  queflion  of  diiafTection  when 
James  died  :  Among  the  lower  ranks,  there  was  a 
legendary  record  of  Englifli  barbarities ;  the  power 
of  the  old  Irifh,  and  of  the  old  Englifh  chieftains, 
had  been  deftroyed  by  the  wifdom  of  James ;  yet, 
among  thefe  fepts,  there  were  many  who  valued  the 
direct  gratification  of  pride,  afforded  by  princely 
confequence,  to  the  indirect  gratification  of  pride 
which  is  acquired  through  the  medium  of  property  : 
who  preferred  to  be  poor  tanifts,  elected  by  their 
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dan,  rather  than  rich  landlords  dependant  on  law* 
The  title  of  Monarch  of  Ireland  was  flill  cheriflied 
by  the  O'Ne  Is  and  that  it  was  ftill  allowed,  at  lead 
by  the  northern  Irifh,  is  evident  from  the  great 
power  acquired  by  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  in  the  great 
rebellion  under  Charles  L  James's  conhTcations,  but 
particularly  the  attack  made  on  the  titles  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  the  practice  known  to  be  a  fa- 
vourite one  with  him,  even  as  a  fyftematical  degree, 
kept  men's  minds  in  an  uneafy  (late  of  fufpenfe  for 
what  was  to  come,  and  rage  for  what  had  part. 

The  perfecution  of  the  Catholics  had,  for  the  firft 
time,  produced  a  refinance  on  the  part  of  the  old 
Englifli  Catholics  of  the  Pale,  hitherto  the  moil 
efficient  fupporters  of  the  Englifh  power ;  it  had 
alienated  their  minds — it  had  detached  their  fympa- 
thy  from  the  ancient  object  of  their  love,  the  Engli/h 
government;  and  gradually  attached  it  to  the  ancient 
objecl  of  their  deteflation,  the  Irifh  enemy.  That 
this  was  the  effe&,  not  of  religion,  but  of  the  perfe- 
cution of  the  religion,  is  clear.  Mad  it  been  the 
effect  of  the  religion,  it  would  have  commenced  in 
Henry  VIII. 's  time  with  the  Reformation,  which  it 
did  not ;  it  would  have  been  apparent  in  Edward 
VI.'s  time,  which  it  was  not;  it  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  Englifh  power  in  Elizabeth's  wars ;  yet, 
at  that  time,  there  was  little  or  no  r-pprehenfion  of 
it.  But  on  the  contrary,  it  did  not  exift  before 
the  perfecution  began  ;  it  originated  with  the  perfe- 
cution, and  it  grew  and  waxed  ftrong,  as  the  perfe- 
cution encreafed. 

CHARLES 
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We  now  approach  a  period  of  Irifli  hiftory,  when 
increafed  civilization  gave  a  more  diftincT:  order,  and 
a  clearer  light  to  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  times. 

The  records  of  thefe  days  are  copious,  and  are 
entirely  in  favour  of  our  argument,  and  may  be  re- 
lied on  with  certainty. 

We  fliall  ftill  purfue  the  fame  arrangement,  point- 
ing  out  the  caufes  which  generated  rebellion,  and 
diftinguifliing  the  effects  produced  by  the  injurious 
treatment  of  the  profeffors  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
from  the  influence  of  the  religion  itfelf,  until  that 
influence  being  roufed  and  exafperated  by  perfec- 
tion, acquired  a  force  from  its  continual  ftruggles, 
>  which  fwept  before  it  every  obftacle  of  prejudice  and 

reafon,  of  oppreffion  and  law. 

Independent  of  this  new  influence  of  religion, 
which  now  rapidly  encreafed,  we  are  to  confider, 
that  many  previous  caufes  of  difcontent  continued 
to  exift.  We  are  not  to  omit,  the  unappeafed  ha- 
tred, which  the  Irifli  fubje&s  bore  to  their  Eng- 
lifh  conquerors.    The  injuries  done  to  individuals 
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by  conflfcations  and  plantations,  particularly  thofe  of 
Ulfter.  The  regrets  of  the  defendants  of  the  Irifh 
chieftains  for  the  lofs  of  their  principalities,  and  the 
ever  wakeful  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  O'Neil.  The 
more  effect  thefe  caufes  had  in  producing  the  fucceed- 
ing  rebellion,  the  lefs  mud  be  alcribed  to  the  Ca- 
tholic religion. 

That  thefe  caufes  had  a  principal  effeft,  and  pro- 
duced the  rebellion  of  1641,  though  they  did  not 
entirely  fupply  its  force,  is  very  clear,  from  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  its  commencement,  extracted  from 
Leland: 

Roger  Moor  was  the  head  of  that  powerful  family 
who  had  poffelTed  the  dynafty  of  Leix,  now  called 
the  Queen's  county.  They  were  his  anceftors,  who 
in  the  reign  of  Mary,  had  been  expelled  from  their 
princely  poffelTions,  by  violence  and  fraud ;  the  fept 
had  been  almoft  exterminated  by  military  execution. 
Thofe  that  remained,  were  diftinguifhed  by  an  here- 
ditary hatred  of  the  Englifh.  In  the  progrefs  of  an 
obftinate  conteft,  they  had  re-poffefTed  themfelves  of 
a  great  part  of  the  territories,  and  fought  under  the 
O'Moor,  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  with  great  refolution 
and  perfeverance,  but  were  ultimately  defeated,  and 
again  driven  from  their  pofTeffions. 

Roger  O'Moor  pofTefTed  all  the  qualities  of  the 
heroic  character,  talents,  promptitude,  courage  and 
love  of  his  country ;  his  perfon  was  remarkably 
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graceful,  has  afpeft  dignified,  his  manners  courteous. 
The  old  Irifh  beheld  the  gallant  reprefentative  of  one 
of  their  kings  with  an  extravagance  of  rapture  and 
affection,  and  Simulated  his  fpirit  by  the  expectations 
they  attached  to  him.  It  was  a  proverbial  exprelfion, 
<c  our  dependence  is  on  God,  our  Lady,  and  Roger 
O'Moor."  He  was  tenderly  attached  to  young 
O'Neil,  the  fon  of  the  great  Hugh  O'Neil ;  with 
him  he  dwelt  on  the  calamities  of  their  fathers,  their 
brave  efforts  in  the  caufe  of  their  countrymen,  and 
the  hopes  of  (till  reviving  the  ancient  fplendor  of 
their  families.  With  fuch  interefts  to  confirm  his 
purpofe,  with  fuch  paflions  to  fire  his  imagination, 
is  there  any  neceflity  to  fuppofe,  that  religious  bi- 
gotry was  his  inducement,  to  devote  himfelf  to  one 
brave  effort  for  the  independence  of  his  country? 

It  was  upon  the  fame  feelings  he  relied,  for  gain- 
ing affociates;  he  fpoke  to  the  Ulfter  Irifh,  of  the  fe- 
verities  inflicted  on  them  by  Elizabeth,  and  of  the 
plunder  of  their  property  by  James. 

To  Mac  Guire,  whofe  father  was  chieftain  of 
Fermanagh,  he  reprefented  the  ancient  power  and 
fplendor  of  his  family,  pathetically  lamented  his  pre- 
fent  difficulties,  and  pointed  his  anger  againfl  the 
Englifli,  who  had  defpoiled  the  old  and  rightful 
poiTeffors  of  the  ifland,  and  planted  a  race  of  aliens 
and  foreigners  on  their  property.  With  the  fame  re- 
prefentation  he  wrought  upon  Mac  Mahon,  Reily, 

i  2  Byrne, 
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Byrne,*  Tyrlogh,  and  Phelim  O'Neil,  whofe  ancef- 
tors  had,  within  a  no  very  diftant  date,  been  pof- 
fefled  of  fovereign  power. 

Thefe  were  the  men  who  planned,  thefe  the  mo- 
tives that  urged  and  ftimulated  the  country  to  re- 
bellion ;  whatever  acceflion  it  afterwards  received 
from  different  caufes,  thefe  muft  be  confidered  as 
the  principal,  from  thefe,  and  thefe  alone,  it  began  ; 
had  thefe  not  exifted,  it  is  problematical,  whether 
the  rebellion  itfelf  would  ever  have  exifted, 

Another  material  caufe  of  the  rebellion,  which 
had  no  connection  with  religion,  was  Lord  Stafford's 
refumption  of  the  plan  for  confifcating  the  province 
of  Connaught. 

The  unfortunate  landed  proprietors  had  already 
twice  purchafed  their  titles  from  the  crown,  yet  Staf- 
ford did  not  hefitate  to  outrage  every  feeling  of  hu- 
manity, and  every  rule  of  juftice,  by  fubverting 
them  a  third  time. 

This  tranfa&ion  may  not  perhaps  be  the  moft 
infamous  that  ever  occurred,  but  certainly  the  moft 
infamous  aft  of  oppreffion,  that  was  ever  perpetrated 
by  a  plea  of  law,  under  the  fanclion  of  juries.  It  is 
uncomfortable  to  dwell  on  fo  abominable  an  outrage, 
it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  it  was  in  part  carried 

by 
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by  violence,  by  fining  the  fheriffs,  imprifoning  jurors, 
and  fining  them  to  the  amount  of  4000I.  each,  by 
the  terrors  of  Star  Chamber,  and  the  prefence  of  the 
Lord  Deputy;  yet  in  the  end,  the  haughty  and  in- 
temperate fpirit  of  Stafford  was  forced  to  bend  to 
the  temped  he  himfelf  had  raifed,  and  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  a  rebellion  put  a  flop  to  the  project 

The  king  deduced  his  claim  from  an  sera  fo  dif- 
tant  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third,  and  when  we 
confider  that  the  attempt  had  now  been  thrice  re- 
peated, and  that  upon  pretences  equally  antiquated, 
the  property  of  the  O'Byrnes,  in  Wicklow,  had 
lately  been  confifcated;  we  muft  not  be  furprifed, 
that  none  of  the  Irifh,  or  old  Englifh,  felt  fecure  in 
their  poffeflions. 

Let  us  now  confider,  how  far  religion  may  be 
confidered  as  a  caufe  of  the  rebellion. 

We  have  already  feen  that  in  James's  reign  the 
Catholic  religion  had  afTumed  a  very  decided  influ- 
ence on  men's  minds;  in  Charles's  reign,  this  conti- 
nued to  ^ncreafe;  in  both  reigns  it  was  adverfe  to 
the  government.  In  James's  reign,  we  proved,  that 
this  arofe  from  the  injuries  fuftained  by  the  profeffors 
of  that  faith,  not  from  the  faith  itfelf ;  let  us  fee  if 
there  are  any  grounds  to  fupport  the  fame  conclufion 
during  the  reign  of  Charles. 


The 
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The  firft  important  injuftice  which  tended  to  alien- 
ate the  minds  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  the  per- 
fidy of  Charles,  with  regard  to  the  celebrated  Graces. 
The  Catholics*  had  offered  to  pay  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  for  the  enactment  of  cer- 
tain laws,  for  the  fecurity  of  toleration,  property, 
and  juftice ;  the  king  accepted  their  offer,  and  gave 
his  royal  promife,  that  thefe  laws  mould  be  paffed. 
He  took  their  money,  and  broke  his  word  in  the 
mofl  cruel  and  infulting  manner ;  and  not  one  of 
thefe  Graces,  though  they  were  fo  reafonable  and 
wife,  that  the  monarch  ought  to  have  been  obliged 
to  the  fubjefl:  for  fuggefting  them,  was  ever  granted. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  indignation  which  the 
Catholics  already  felt,  on  account  of  the  penal  laws, 
was  added,  refentment  for  the  lofs  of  their  money, 
and  that  bitter  vexation,  which  is  always  felt  by 
perfons  confeious  of  having  been  duped. 

The  Catholics  felt  this  treatment  more  fenfibly, 
becaufe,  from  the  fuppofed  partiality  of  Charles,  to 
the  Popifh  religion,  they  had  expected  protection, 
countenance,  and  favour. 

Charles,  with  that  policy,  at  the  fame  time  un- 
generous and  fruitlefs,  which  is  ever  the  refource  of 
tottering  power,  facrificed  his  friends,  in  hopes  of 

appealing 

*  Part  of  the  money  was  alio  paid  by  Proteftants,  as  feveral 
of  the  Graces  were  of  a  general  nature, 
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appealing  his  enemies.  The  new  Englifti  and  the 
Puritans  in  Ireland,  were  courted  and  advanced  to 
every  office  of  truft,  while  the  old  Englifh,  (moflly 
Catholics,)  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  influencing 
every  affair  of  moment,  were  driven  from  the  court 
with  every  expreflion  of  contumely  and  contempt. 
The  invidious  fine  on  Catholics,  for  not  frequenting 
church  on  Sundays,  was  perpetually  threatened  to 
be  impofed.  and  at  length  was  made  a  fource  of 
revenue,  and  was  commuted  by  Lord  Stafford,  for 
the  fum  of  2o,oool.  Finally,  Sir  William  Parfons 
was  appointed  Lord  Chief  Juflice,  and  the  Catholics 
could  no  longer  entertain  any  doubt,  but  that  the 
Puritans  would  acquire  the  fame  afcendancy  in  Ire- 
land, which  they  had  already  done  in  England. 

To  calculate  the  imprefHon  which  this  conviction 
muft  have  produced  on  the  minds  of  Catholics, 
we  ought  to  look  back  to  the  language  held  by  the 
Puritans  of  thofe  days,  and  the  fentiments  they 
avowed,  when  fpeaking  of  the  Catholics ;  the  info- 
lence  of  political  fuperiority  intoxicated  them,  the 
pride  of  fanaticifm  hardened  their  hearts ;  their 
power  was  commenfurate  with  their  hate ;  with  one 
hand  they  figned  the -law,  with  the  other  they  raifed 
thefword  that  was  to  exterminate  the  Papiils,  whom 
they  called  bloody. 

All  this  time,  while  the  Englifh  government  pre- 
pared the  ground,  the  court  of  Rome  was  induftri- 
oufly  fowing  the  feeds  of  rebellion. 

Jefuits 
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Jefuits  and  priefls  were  fent  from  Spain  and  Rome, 
who  knew  how  to  turn  thefe  prepofterous  miftakes 
of  government,  to  the  bed  account ;  they  knew 
how  to  enflame  men's  paflions  by  their  pride,  how 
to  mould  their  opinions  by  their  interefts,  and  how  to 
urge  religion  to  fanaticifm,  by  the  fliarp  incentive  of 
injuries  and  infults.  Hence  the  Catholic  religion, 
which  in  Ireland  had  till  now  been  character ifed  by 
a  native  mildnefs,  a  fpirit  of  toleration,  and  a  com- 
pofure  peculiar  to  old  eftablimments,  acquired  an 
illiberal,  enthufiaftic,  and  fanguinary  fpirit. 

Yet,  fo  difficult  is  it  even  for  oppreffion  to  era- 
dicate from  men's  minds,  the  habits  of  loyalty  and 
fubmiflion  to  government,  that  the  religious  prin- 
ciple appears  to  have  had  little  influence  in  originating 
the  rebellion.  Even  when  the  ftronger  feelings  of 
injured  intereft,  and  outraged  pride,  had  urged  the 
native  Irifh  to  take  up  arms,  the  Catholics  of  the  Pale 
advanced  forward  in  fupport  of  government.  1  hey 
were  received  with  a  fevere  fufpicion,  by  the  puritan 
chief  juftice  ;  and  inflead  of  being  as  of  old,  looked 
up  to  as  the  folid  fupport  of  government,  (which  pro- 
bably would  have  made  them  continue  fo)  a  very 
fcanty  fupply  of  arms  was  delivered  to  them.  At 
length,  on  the  progrefs  of  the  rebellion,  they  were 
entirely  deprived  of  arms. 

This  was  the  full  meafure  of  folly,  and  com- 
pleted that  feries  of  infults  and  injuries,  which 

broke 
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broke  the  flrong  bands  of  habitual  loyalty  which  had 
hitherto  attached  the  Catholics  of  the  Pale  to  the 
Englifh  government,  with  a  fidelity  that  had  never 
been  fufpe&ed  through  five  fucceflive  reigns. 

The  Catholic  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  Pale, 
when  their  loyalty  was  made  incompatible  with  their 
honour,  reluctantly  had  recourfe  to  refinance,  and 
fooner  than  furrender  their  arms,  turned  them  againft 
the  government.* 

The  Catholics  of  the  pale,  hitherto  the  moft  de- 
termined enemies  of  the  native  Irifli,  now  joined  in 
their  rebellion. 

This  is  the  event  with  which  the  train  of  our 
argument  clofes. 

Before  this  it  is  impoffible  to  call  the  rebellions  of 
the  Irifh,  Catholic  rebellions,  when  they  were  in  fact 
principally  oppofed  by  Catholics ;  but  after  this  it 
would  be  idle  to  deny  that  Catholic  bigotry  had  a 
very  lai^  lhare  in  exciting  and  prolonging  the 

rebellions 

*  In  an  age  when  the  profeflion  of  arms  was  the  only  pro- 
feflion  of  a  gentleman,  and  when  it  was  difgraceful  to  appear 
without  them,  this  meafure  of  depriving  the  Catholic  gentry 
of  arms,  muft  have  been  felt  as  a  much  greater  infult,  than 
what  we  have  now  any  idea  of. 
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rebellions  in  Ireland.  That  writer  would  be  an  inju- 
dicious defender  of  the  Catholics,  who  fhould  deny 
the  fact ;  when  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  lament- 
able inftance  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind, 
when  fubfervient  to  religious  bigotry,  than  the  ab- 
furdity  and  intemperance  with  which  the  Catholics 
acted,  when  they  furrendered  their  interefts  to  the 
influence  of  the  Nuncio  Ranuncini,  and  in  fact  fold 
their  country  to  the  Pope. 

But  if  it  is  certain  that  the  Catholics  became  bigots 
and  rebels,  it  is  no  lefs  certain  that  their  bigotry  and 
rebellions  arofe  entirely  from  the  injuries  and  infults 
inflicted  on  them ;  and  if  we  have  made  this  clear 
fo  far,  it  is  unneceffary  to  carry  the  argument  fur- 
ther, as  this  perfecution  was  encreafed  to  a  degree 
which  future  ages  will  fcarcely  believe,  or  believing, 
will  wonder  how  it  could  be  borne. 

To  the  Proteftants  thefe  arguments  are  addreffed, 
and  if  they  have  no  other  effect,  than  to  make  them 
re-confider  the  policy  of  maintaining  the  prefent  poli- 
tical inferiority  of  the  Catholics,  they  will  not  have 
been  urged  in  vain. 

In  our  anxiety  to  produce  conviction,  we  have 
already  been  guilty  of  too  much  repetition.  Inflead, 
therefore,  of  recapitulating  our  arguments,  we  will 
take  a  fliort  view  of  the  impolicy  of  continuing  the 
prefent  reflections,  and  briefly  ftate  th'eir  practical 
effect. 

We 
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We  will  not  argue  the  queflion  of  right.  In  this 
age  of  mere  mercantile  feelings,  to  fpeak  from  the 
heart,  is  not  to  fpeak  to  the  head  ;  we  mud  prove 
the  Catholic  reductions  to  be  a  lofing  fpeculation, 
or  we  prove  nothing. 

At  this  prefent  moment,  the  whole  foul  of  Eng- 
land is  bent  on  reducing  the  power  of  the  French 
within  reafonable  bounds.  For  this  they  are  profufe 
of  their  blood,  and  their  very  means  of  fubfiftence  ; 
yet  to  this  they  will  not  facrifice  their  bigotry.  If 
England  had  pofleffed  any  day  thefe  lafl:  three 
months,  a  difpofable  army  of  60,000  men,  to  a& 
on  the  Continent,  flie  might  have  flruck  a  decifive 
blow ;  me  might  have  deftroyed  Boulogne,  flie 
might  eafily  have  become  miftrefs  of  Italy,  or  flie 
might  have  hung  upon  the  whole  line  of  French  do- 
minion, and  held  thofe  armies  in  fufpenfe,  which 
now  pour  into  Poland  with  fuch  uninterrupted  ce- 
lerity. Yet  double  this  force  might  have  been  raifed 
in  Ireland,  if  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  had  been 
conciliated  by  a  conftitutional  grant  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom. 

At  prefent,  the  Roman  Catholic  peafantry  enlift 
with  the  greatefl:  reluctance,  becaufe  government 
fets  their  religious  faith,  and  their  military  duty,  at 
variance,  and  the  circumftance  of  there  being  no 
Catholic  officers  in  the  army,  deftroys  that  inclina- 
tion 
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tion  to  enlift,  which  always  arifes  from  ferving  under 
officers  of  the  fame  feci  as  themfelves. 

The  fame  injudicious  intolerance  makes  the  pea- 
fantry  difafTected  ;  what  follows  ?  you  cannot  truft 
in  the  militia,  for  they  are  Catholics.  The  yeo- 
manry are  too  few  in  numbers ;  and  as  they,  from 
the  fame  infection  of  intolerance,  are  partizans,  in 
calling  in  their  aid,  you  run  the  riik  of  exciting  a 
civil  war. 

You  are  forced  then,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bad 
effects  of  your  fyftexn  of  government,  to  bring  an 
army  from  England.  Then  comes  the  fear  of  in- 
vafion,  and  your  difficulties  multiply  an  hundred  fold. 
You  want  an  additional  army  to  keep  down  the  pea- 
fantry,  you  want  an  army  to  awe  the  militia,  you 
want  an  army  to  reftrain  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the 
yeomanry,  you  want  an  army  to  oppofe  the  enemy. 

This  is  no  very  inaccurate  ftatement  of  the  mili- 
tary neceffities  of  the  Engliuh  government  in  Ireland, 
which  arife  entirely  from  the  want  of  wifdom  in 
their  political  meafures.  An  army  without  any  fa- 
cility of  recruiting  ;  a  people  for  your  enemy;  a 
militia  that  you  place  no  confidence  in  ;  a  yeomanry 
whofe  very  affiilance  is  accompanied  with  the  riik 
of  injuring  you  ;  and  a  foreign  enemy,  ready  to  take 
the  firft  opportunity  of  turning  your  miftakes  to  his 
own  profit. 


But 
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But  for  a  moment  reverfe  your  meafures :  treat 
the  Proteilants  and  Catholics  without  any  difcrimina- 
tion,  affuagc  the  wounded  pride  of  the  country,  by 

fome  modification  of  the  union,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  Iri<h3  naturally  loyal  and  affectionate,  will  yield 
with  delight  to  the  fentiments  of  zeal  and  duty 
towards  the  government. . 

Who,  that  fympathifed  in  the  expanfion  of  ho- 
neft  gratulation  which  broke  forth  on  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  arrival  in  Ireland,  can  doubt  it ! 

What  would  be  the  effect  ?  The  yeomanry,  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  acceffion  of  all  the  wealthy  and  more 
refpectable  Catholics,  and  without  any  apprehenfiori 
of  internal  infurrection,  would  be  quite  fufficient  to 
defend  the  country  from  any  fudden  invafion,  on  a 
fmall  fcale.  The  militia  might  be  fent  on  foreign 
fervice,  together  with  the  Englifh  army,  at  prefent 
locked  up  in  Ireland,  or  kept  in  England  from  the 
apprehenfion  of.  danger  in  Ireland. 

The  recruiting  fervice,  shifted  with  the  influence 
of  Catholic  officers,  would  go  on  with  rapidity,  and 
produce  an  annual  fupply,  far  beyond  what  is  ima- 
gined. By  thefe  means,  an  army  of  at  lead  60,000 
men  might  be  made  difpofable,  and  be  brought  to  act 
againft  the  mod  vulnerable  parts  of  the  French  em- 
pire :  let  its  loffes  be  ever  fo  great,  the  means  of  re- 
cruiting it  would  be  nearly  ixexhauflible  ;  and  it  is 
no  great  pfefumption,  after  what  we  have  feen  done 
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by  a  combined  army  of  Irifli  and  Englilh  at  Egypt, 
and  at  Maida,  to  fay,  that  it  would  confift  of  the 
braveft,  and  moft  formidable  troops  to  Europe. 

To  this  defirable  and  decifive  increafe  in  national 
ftrength,  there  is  but  the  one  obftacle,  a  kind  of 
nurfery  terror  of  the  Pope,  which  ftill  clings  to  our 
maturer  reafon. 

It  is  by  the  extreme  of  this  terror  that  our  oppo- 
nents are  blinded,  or  they  would  perceive  that  wc 
have  the  fame  objecl  in  view  with  them,  only  that 
we  purfue  it  by  very  different  means. 

They  wifh  to  fecure  the  forfeited  properties  to 
their  prefent  owners ;  fo  do  we.  They  wifh  to  put 
an  end  to  Catholic  rebellions ;  fo  do  we.  They 
wifh  to  curb  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion ;  fo  do  we.  What  means  have  they 
adopted  to  effect  this  purpofe,  and  have  they  fuc- 
ceeded  ?  No.  Why  then  fliould  you  be  fo  averfe 
to  try  an  oppolite  mode  of  proceeding  ? 

You  were  poffeffed  of  every  inurnment  of  influ- 
ence, of  reftriction,  of  terror,  and  you  made  ample 
ufe  of  them ;  yet  the  Roman  Catholics,  like  the 
Ifraelites  of  old,  multiplied  under  the  oppreflion  of 
their  tafk-mafters.  If  intereft  has  failed  to  gain  one 
fingle  convert  from  the  moft  corrupt  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  the  defire  of  political  importance  from 
the  moft  ambitious,  fear  from  the  moft  timid,  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  the  fevere  and  difqualifying  fyftem  is  radically 
wrong.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  become  a  received 
axiom  in  modern  policy,  that  feels  force  gain  and 
numbers  by  being  ftigmatized  and  opprefied,  but 
by  being  afTimilated  and  adopted  by  government, 
their  union  is  relaxed,  and  their  numbers  diminiihed. 
Voltaire  was  a  deift,  his  teftimony  muft,  therefore, 
be  confidered  as  impartial ;  Mrs.  Barbauld  is  a  dif- 
fenter,  her  evidence  is  the  confeflion  of  an  enemy.* 
Both  agree  that  feels  only  flourifh  from  the  diftinc- 
tive  marks  and  difqualifications  which  governments 
attach  to  them,  becaufe  no  honourable  man  would 
quit  a  difcountenanced  feci,  as  his  defertion  would 
not  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  a  change  of  opinion, 
but  from  motives  of  fear  or  mean  intereftednefs. 
But  when  nothing  is  loft  by  remaining  attached  to  a 
feci,  and  nothing  gained  by  quitting  it,  its  adherents 
will  liften  to  perfuallon,  or  will  yield  to  fafliion,  and 
will  naturally  adopt  that  form  of  religion  which  is 
moft  confonant  to  truth,  or  moft  fuitable  to  the 
manners  of  the  world, 

In  this  age  when  fcepticifm  is  aftecled  as  a  mark 
of  talents,  and  religious  policy  enters  very  little  into 

the 

*  See  Voltaire's  EngliPn  letters.  Mrs.  Barbauld's  beautiful 
EiTayon  Devotional  Tafte. 

"  That  converfion  will  always  be  fufpecled  which  apparently 
concurs  with  intereft :  he  that  never  finds  his  error  till  it  hin- 
ders his  progrefs  towards  wealth  and  honour,  will  not  be  thought 
to  love  truth  ooly  for  berfeif."  Johnfon  on  Dryden's  Con- 
rerCon. 
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the  ufual  intercourfe  of  the  world,  even  the  Protec- 
tant religion,  diverted  of  many  awkward  articles  of 
faith,  and  of  all  the  rigour  of  church  difcipline,  is 
lamentably  on  the  decline.  We  cannot  fuppofe  that 
the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  C  atholic  reli- 
gion are  more  confonant  with  reafon,  or  more 
agreeable  to  the  ftrong  impulfe  of  manners ;  furely, 
then,  its  flourifhing  ftate  muft  be  the  effect  of  the 
political  caufes  to  which  it  is  fubjeeted  ;  of  that  irri- 
tation which  prevents  indifference  ;  of  thofe  diftinc- 
tions  which  make  adherence  amenable  to  public  opi- 
nion ;  of  thofe  privations  which  make  apoftacy  bafe* 

The  prefent  union  and  formidable  dimenfion  of  the 
Catholic  body,  arife  from  the  injudicious  repulfionof 
government ;  as  a  political  party,  they  could  never 
hold  together  merely  by  their  own  weak  attraction. 

What  can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
reafoning,  than  the  fluctuation  of  religious  zeal  in 
France  ?  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  had  there 
been  long  eftabliftied  under  the  monarchy,  and  had 
gradually  dwindled  into  a  mere  ftate  ceremonial. 
Perfecuted,  during  the  violence  of  the  revolution, 
it  recovered  the  enthufiafm  of  primitive  Chriftianity; 
tolerated  under  the  confulate,  its  zeal  abated.  Once 
more  eftabliftied  under  the  imperial  houfe,  it  has 
ceafed  to  be  an  object  of  intereft,  and  the  churches 
are  once  more  abandoned.* 

It 

*  See  Maclean's  Tour  in  France. 
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It  is  not  from  the  efforts  of  the  eilabliihed  church, 
from  its  charter-fchools,  and  the  aid  of  penal  laws, 
that  the  Catholics  have  any  reafon  to  apprehend  a 
diminution  of  numbers,  but  from  a  j/feS,  and  that 
feci:  the  Methodifh.    A  very  obvious  fact  will  fome- 
times  remain  unnoticed,  and  yet  when  once  pointed 
out,  will  be  generally  acknowledged.    This  we  ima- 
gine to  be  the  cafe  with  the  hitherto  unnoticed  pro- 
grefs  the  Methodifh  are  making  in  Ireland  againil 
the  Roman   Catholic  religion.     Their  eloquence, 
their  zeal,  and  aftonifhing  induftry  in  employing  the 
mod  minute  means  to  propagate  their  tenets;  above 
all  the  judicious  ufe  they  make  of  the  power  of  the 
prefs,  has  produced  an  impreffion  which  has  evidently 
alarmed  the  Catholic  priefthood.     We  are  very 
doubtful  whether  it  is  an  event  to  be  wiflied  :  whe- 
ther the  Catholic  religion  is  not  better  adapted  to  the 
cheerful  temper  of  the  Irifh  peafantry.  than  the  proud 
and  fullen  (pint  of  Methodilm  ;  yet  we  have  not  the 
lead  doubt,  that  if  the  Catholic  clergy  were  paid  by 
government,  and  if  the  practice  and  principle  of  reli- 
gious reftricHons  were  abandoned,  in  the  courfe  of 
a  few  years,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Irilii  pea- 
fantry would  be  converted  to  Methodilm. 

Atprefent,  the  Methodiils  only  fu:ceed  in  cutting 
off  fupplies  from  the  eilablifned  church,  and  have 
reduced  it  to  an  inligniflcance,  which,  compared  with 
its  revenues,  is  quite  ridiculous. 

Vv  hat  then,  in  the  name  of  confiftency,  can  make 
the  enemies  of  Popery  ib  violent  in  their  oppoQtioa 

K  tO 
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to  the  only  meafures  which  can  check  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  religion  ?  That  which  will  ever 
make  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  an  abfurd  one, 
on  abftrufe  fubjects ;  the  want  of  capacity  and  incli- 
nation to  examine  farther  than  the  apparent  effects  of 
circumftances ;  which  makes  them  believe,  that  fear- 
city  is  the  effect  of  regrators  and  monopolies;  that 
protecting  duties  bring  home-manufactories  to  perfec- 
tion ;  that  the  fun  revolves  round  the  earth,  or  any 
error  which  it  requires  a  chain  of  reafoning  to  refute. 

But  whence  can  arife  the  oppofition  of  govern- 
ment to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  ?  are  we 
ferioufly  to  be  referred  to  his  Majefty's  coronation 
oath,  to  his  Majefty's  fcruples  of  confeience  ! 

There  is  at  leaft  as  much  truth  in  the  maxim  that 
the  King  never  dies,  as  that  the  King  can  do  no 
wrong  ;  and  if  the  former  means  any  thing,  it  is  that- 
the  conflitution  foleiy  regards  the  King  in  a  political, 
never  in  a  perfonal  light :  his  life  is  a  political  life, 
and  knows  no  dilTolution  ;  his  acts  are  confidered 
only  as  acts  of  Mate,  for  which  not  the  King,  but 
minillers  are  refponfible :  his  oath  is  not  his  own 
perfonally,  he  is  not  refponfible  even  for  its  violation, 
but  his  minifters  are;  it  is  an  act  of  ftate,  it  is  a 
pledge  given  to  the  legiflature;  the  performance  of 
which  they  only  can  exact,  they  only  can  remit,  and 
which  an  act  of  theirs  clearly  can  remit. 

There  has  been  of  late  years,  a  great,  an  alarm- 
ing, and  a  treafonable  inroad  made  upon  the  confli- 
tution, 
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tution,  by  a  fet  of  men,  who  perpetually  introduce 
the  idea  of  the  King's  perfonality;  of  which  the 
wifdom  of  our  conftitution  has  forefeen  the  danger, 
and  has  guarded  againfl  it  with  the  moft  anxious 
care.  For,  if  that  fatal  hour  fliall  ever  come  when 
the  King  of  England  {hall  be  the  leader  of  a  party — 
when  he  fliall  be  nominally  King,  and  virtually  mi- 
nifter — when  to  the  prerogative  of  the  veto,  he  fliall 
add  the  power  of  the  initiative — that  facred  fiction, 
that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  will  gradually  dis- 
appear before  the  force  of  imperious  circumftances, 
and  refponflbility  will  gradually  attach  itfelf  to  the 
idea  and  the  perfon  of  the  King. 

This  revolution  we  believe  to  be  far,  very  far  dif- 
tant;  nor  are  we  of  that  clafs  of  alarmifts  who  in- 
ftantly  believe  the  exigence  of  whatever  they  appre- 
hend. But  forefeeing  the  calamities  that  would  flow 
from  fuch  a  change,  we  cannot  think  ourfelves  too 
anxious  in  protefting  againfl:  the  too  frequent  intro- 
duction of  the  idea  of  the  King's  private  feelings 
and  interference  on  great  political  queflions. 

We  fliall,  therefore,  with  more  decency,  and  more 
in  the  fpirit  of  the  conflitution,  confider  only  the 
fcruples  of  confeience  which  may  arife  in  the  breads 
of  his  Majefty's  miniflers,  or  the  two  houfes  of  Par- 
liament, from  any  inconflflency  between  the  corona- 
tion oath,  and  the  repeal  of  the  reflriclions  on  the 
Roman  Catholics. 


There 
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There  appears  nothing  in  the  literal  fenfe  of  the 
oath  hoflile  to  the  removal  of  any  religious  difquali- 
fications  itnpofed  upon  any  feet,  when  fuch  difquali- 
flcations  are  found  to  be  detrimental  to  the  empire. 
But  as  words  may  be  conftrued  into  almoft  any- 
meaning,  we  will  not  fland  upon  thefe  grounds  ; 
but  fuppofe  that  Catholic  emancipation  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  tenor  of  the  coronation  oath. 

We  will  now  afk,  can  any  obligation,  any  oath  be 
valid  in  the  eye  of  religion  and  morality,  which  is 
grounded  on  a  violation  of  an  engagement  more  fo- 
lemn  and  facred  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
reply  :  Certainly  not. 

Then  we  afk,  how  can  the  government  plead  the 
coronation  oath  to  perpetuate  meafures  that  were 
enabled  in  violation  of  the  folemn  treaty  of 
Limerick  ? 

That  treaty  remains  a  monument  of  the  raoft  fla- 
grant, perfidy  that  ever  difgraced  a  nation  ;  upon  the 
faith  of  it,  the  Irifh  Catholics  gave  up  that  power 
and  influence,  which  you  neither  will,  nor  can  re- 
flore  to  them.  And  till  that  treaty  is  fulfilled  in  its 
moft  liberal  fenfe,  no  ingenuity  can  remove  the  flain 
of  deliberate  perjury  from  the  character  of  the  Eng* 
lifh  nation. 

Surely  it  is  a  confeience  which  will  {train  at  gnats, 
and  yet  fwallow  camels,  which  ftickles  for  an  oath  of 
ceremony,   doubtful  even  in  the  meaning  of  the 

animus 
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animus  imponentis  J  and  yet  will  be  content  to  vio- 
late a  compact  fo  important  as  the  treaty  of  Limerick, 
for  which  you  have  received  your  confideration,  and 
on  which  millions  relied  their  confidence  and  their 
interefts. 

Surely  the  confcience  of  minifters  might  be  af- 
fected by  the  violation  of  thofe  pledges  given  to  the 
Catholics  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  (it  fignifies  not 
whether  expreffed  or  implied ;)  furely  they  might  feel 
compunction  at  betraying  a  nation  to  difhonour.  and 
then  with-holding  from  her  the  paltry  recompenfe 
that  bribed  her  to  her  difgrace. 

The  men  who  perpetuate  a  crime,  commit  it;  and 
as  long  as  the  prefent  or  any  miniftry  continue  the 
reftrictions  on  the  Irifh  Roman  Catholics,  they  are 
deeply  refponfible  for  a  grofs  and  difhonourable 
breach  of  common  faith  and  honefty.  It  is  in  vain 
they  attempt  to  fhelter  themfelves  under  the  plea  of 
the  King's  perfonal  feelings.  It  will  not  be  readily 
fuppofed  that  his  Majefly,  whofe  principal  glory  will 
hereafter  reft:  on  the  repeal  he  has  made  of  the  fe- 
verer  penal  ftatutes  in  Ireland,  who  has  feenthehap- 
pieft  effects,  in  promoting  wealth,  and  the  fecurity  of 
property,  flow  from  that  repeal,  it  will  not  be  rea- 
dily fuppofed  that  he  can  be  actuated  by  the  illiberal 
fpirit  which  his  felf-named  friends,  but  real  enemies, 
charge  to  his  account.* 

Though 

*  His  prefent  Majefly  repealed  the  Act  of  Parliament,  by 
which  Irifh  Catholics  were  prevented  from  purchafing  pro- 
perty. 
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Though  we  are  not  inclined  in  general  to  violent 
meafores,  yet  we  think  that  impeachment  and  impri- 
fonment  in  the  Tower,  would  be  too  gentle  a  pu- 
nishment for  thofe  fecret  advifers,  who  have  not  only 
unhinged  the  mod  delicate  fprings  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  ferve  their  private  views,  but  have  done  their 
belt  to  cafl:  obloquy  and  contempt  on  the  name  of 
the  King — a  name  which  ought  never  to  be  com- 
promised on  any  topic  whatever — ought  never  to  be 
expofed  to  the  common  handling  of  public  dif- 
quifition. 

With  what  flagrant  and  impudent  mifreprefenta- 
tions  muft  thefe  men  have  poifoned  the  King's  ear, 
if  they  have  fucceeded  in  making  him  perverfely 
hoftile  to  the  Irifli  Roman  Catholics— a  body  of  men 
who  have  the  flrongeft  devotion  and  attachment  not 
only  to  his  Majefty's  political,  but  to  his  perfonal 
character,  and  who  would  fet  a  value  on  his  Majef- 
ty's  countenance  and  favour,  only  inferior  to  that 
which  they  would  attach  to  the  benignity  of  their 
God.* 

We 

perty.  The  fame  alarm  was  felt  at  that  repeal,  which  h  now 
attempted  to  be  raifed  on  account  of  a  ftill  more  liberal  repeal  ; 
and  yet  none  but  the  bsft  consequences  have  followed.  The 
large  purchafes  which  the  Catholics  have  made  of  the  forfeited 
lands,  have  removed  the  infecurity  which  depreffed  their  value, 
as  long  as  they  were  pofleflfed  exciuGvely  by  Proteilants. 

*  We  have  heard  Irilh  Catholics,  who  have  had  only  a 
glimpfe  of  his  Majefty's  perfon  on  Windfor  terrace,  fpeak  of  him 

with 
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We  are  anxious  before  we  conclude,  to  give  the- 
public  the  means  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  the 
hardfhip  of  the  privations  which  the  Irifh  Catholics 
experience,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  generally 
underftood,  and  from  the  fuppofed  infignificance  of 
which,  an  argument  is  fometimes  drawn  againft  their 
repeal. 

The  Catholics,  by  being  excluded  from  all  offices 
of  truft  and  emolument,  lofe  all  political  confe- 
quence  in  the  country  ;  fo  that  a  Proteftant  of  feven 
hundred  a  year  is  more  looked  up  to  than  a  Catholic 
of  feven  thoufand  a  vear. 

By  being  excluded  from  fitting  in  Parliament, 
they  are  deprived  of  the  mod  precious  and  moll  ef- 
fective guarantee  of  civil  liberty. 

This  difqualification,  in  fact,  (huts  them  out  from 
the  fubordinate  offices  which  the  law  permits  them 
to  hold  ;  for  all  thefe  are  places  more  or  lefs  at  the 
difpofal  of  the  Irifli  members  of  Parliament,  in  order 
to  fecure  their  attachment  to  minifters. 

Thus  Catholics,  through  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land, are  ftill  virtually  excluded  from  the  offices  of 
Juflice  of  Peace,  and  Grand  Juror;  and  where  they 
are  admitted,  it  is  becaufe  they  have  a  fufficient 

number 

with  a  fervor  and  delight,  which  we  never  witneffed  in  an  Irifh 
Proteftant,  who  only  loves  his  King,  as  a  Dublin  coal  merchant 
does  a  foul  wind,  becaufe  it  encreafes  his  monopoly. 
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number  of  votes  to  be  an  object  to  the  county 
member. 

A  gentleman's  confequence  in  Ireland  confifts 
very  much  at  prefent  in  being  a  Juftice  of  the  Peace, 
a  Grand  Juror,  and  a  Captain  of  a  yeoman  corps. 
From  thefe  fituations  the  Catholics  are,  for  the  mod 
part,  in  fact  excluded,  and  confequently  exift  in  a 
very  painful  degree  of  infignificance. 

From  the  fame  caufe  the  middling  clafs  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  excluded  from  the  very  defirable 
employments  of  the  revenue,  the  excife,  and 
all  petty  municipal  offices.  So  complete  is  the  mo- 
nopoly of  civil  employments  in  Ireland,  that  to  be  a 
Proteftant  is  almoft  fufncient  to  be  fecure  of  a 
competence. 

But  the  Catholics  may  have  recourfe  to  trade. 
It  is  true  ;  but  under  great  comparative  difadvan- 
tages.  They  are  excluded  from  all  corporations, 
and  are  debarred  by  law  from  being  Directors  of  the 

Bank. 

It  is  very  plain  that  this  oppreffive  reftriction, -fub- 
vcrfive  of  the  freedom  of  trade  as  well  as  of  civil 
liberty,  mud  have  a  very  pernicious  effect  on  the 
induftry  of  the  Catholics ;  and  if  Catholic  tradef- 
men  and  artizans  fliould  be  found  more  addicted  to 
idle  and  irregular  habits  than  the  Proteflants,  it  may 
fairly  be  afcribed  to  this  very  intelligible  caufe,  rather 
than  to  the  nature  of  their  religion. 

Another 
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Another  immediate  injury,  which  the  prefent 
penal  ftatutes  inflict  on  the  Catholics,  is  a  great 
infecurity  of  property  and  perfon,  and  extreme 
uncertainty  of  redrefs  from  the  laws  of  their  country. 

Catholics  cannot  be  Sheriffs,  or  Sub-lherifFs ;  Ju- 
ries are  of  courfe  Proteftant  ;  and  on  any  trial, 
where  party  feelings  can  interfere,  a  Catholic  is 
generally  judged  unfairly. 

It  is  grown  into  a  proverb  among  the  common 
people  in  Ireland,  that  there  is  no  law  for  a 
Catholic. 

But  a  ftill  more  vexatious  train  of  injuries  flow 
from  the  influence  which  thefe  penal  ftatutes  have 
in  forming  habits  and  opinions  inimical  to  the 
Catholics. 

Government  in  fact,  is  the  great  leader  of  the  ton, 
and  its  caprices  and  abfurdities  are  adopted  by  the 
public,  with  all  the  rage  and  fervility  of  fafhion. 

The  Englifh  government  manifeft.  by  their  tena- 
cioufnefs  of  the  penal  laws,  that  they  miftruft  and 
diflike  the  Catholics. 

Firft  come  the  Bank  Directors  of  Ireland,  who, 
not  having  the  good  fenfe  to  feel,  that  as  their  pro- 
feflion  is  naturally  fordid  and  felfifli,  it  ought  to  be 
counteracted  by  liberality  of  fentiment,  pafs  a  law, 

that 
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that  no  Catholic  mall  be  employed  in  any  office 
belonging  to  the  Bank,  the  number  of  which  is  very 
confiderabk. 

Proteftant  families  will  not  in  general  take  Ca- 
tholic fervants :  every  newfpaper  contains  adver- 
tifements  for  fervants ;  fignifying,  that  they  mud 
not  be  Catholics. 

In  yeoman  corps,  with  very  few  exceptions,  no 
Catholics  are  admitted. 

Upon  the  laft  rebellion,  the  principal  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  Dublin,  were  anxious  to  enrol  themielves 
in  yeoman  corps ;  they  were  rejected  to  a  man,  by 
the  merchant's  corps,  and  in  general  by  all  others, 
and  were  only  admitted  into  the  lawyer's  corps. 

In  the  country  corps  of  yeomanry,  the  bigotry 
of  the  captains  generally  excludes  Catholics,  and 
even  when  the  captains  would  wifli,  for  the  appear- 
ance of  their  corps,  to  mix  a  few  flout  comely  Ca- 
tholics in  it,  the  bigotry  of  the  privates  interferes 
to  prevent  it ;  as  in  mod  inftances,  they  would  refign 
to  a  man,  if  fuch  a  meafure  was  perfifted  in. 

In  many  towns  of  Ireland,  there  are  convivial 
focieties,  among  whom  it  is  a  rule  to  exclude  all 
Catholics. 

In 
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In  many  counties,  Proteftants  will  not  vifit  a  Ca- 
tholic, and  it  is  the  fafliion  to  fpeak  of  them  in  the 
mod  injurious  and  degrading  terms. 

Yet  the  Irifh  Proteftants  are  not  fo  much  to  be 
blamed  for  thefe  ridiculous  and  difgraceful  habits  of 
domeftic  diffenfion ;  they  fuffered  in  fact,  much 
by  a  rebellion  which  they  imagined  fprung  from 
Catholic  bigotry.  They  fuffered  ftill  more  in 
apprehenfion. 

They  were  too  much  under  the  influence  of  alarm 
to  enquire  calmly  into  the  caufes  of  the  infurrection, 
or  to  confider  that  a  popular  commotion,  excited  by 
contumely,  could  not  be  appeafed  by  a  continuance 
of  injurious  ufage. 

But  the  Britifh  cabinet,  fafe  and  at  a  diftance, 
cannot  reafonably  urge  the  danger  of  the  prefent 
moment,  as  an  excufe  for  continuing  a  fyftem  of 
infult  towards  the  Catholics,  blind  to  all  its  future 
confequences. 

We  may  difapprove,  yet  we  may  ftill  view  with 
fome  fcruples  of  allowance,  the  institution  of  Orange 
Lodges,  thofe  great  political  blunders  of  thofe  Pro- 
teftant  gentry.  But  the  government  cannot  be  ex- 
cufed  for  countenancing  the  public  celebration  of  the 
i ft  and  1 2th  of  July,  and  the  4th  of  November; 
which  every  year  give  rife  to  the  mod  fatal  outrages 
on  the  part  of  the  Proteftants  j  which  are  notorioufly 

intended 
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intended  by  the  one  party,  and  felt  by  the  other,  as 
a  parade  of  infulting  domination. 

It  requires  no  great  fr:rit  of  prophecy  to  foretel, 
that  if  the  Englifh  cabinet  go  on  preparing  every 
year,  more  materials  for  a  civil  war  in  Ireland,  the 
public  celebration  of  one  of  thofe  days,  will  afford 
the  trifling  caufe,  the  little  fpark,  which  is  ever 
wanting  to  make  the  train  of  mifchief  explode.* 

Will  the  Englifh  cabinet  never  perceive  the  im- 
portant circumflances  on  which  all  political  events 
are  now  turning  ? 

Will  they  not  open  their  eyes  to  that  incalculable 
encreafe  of  perfonal  pride,  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  Britifh  iflands  ? 

Can  they  not  fee  that  every  effort  of  modern  ha- 
bits, is  directed  to  the  gratification  of  pride  and  va- 
nity ;  and  to  fecure,  under  fome  ftiape  or  other,  the 
efteem  and  regard  of  fociety  ? 

Will  they  never  abandon  thofe  Scotch  principles 
of  policy,  which  only  regard  the  vulgar  interefts  of 
men,  and  neglect  the  feelings  of  the  human  m'md, 
to  which  the  ftrongeft  intereil  is  after  all  entirely 
fubfervient  ? 

Of 

*  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  that  good  fenfe,  which  if  per- 
mitted, would  have  achieved  the  prefervation  of  Irthnd,  fore- 
bore  to  countenance  the  celebration  of  the  Orange  Orgies,  by 
his  prefence. 
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Of  what  value  is  wealth,  and  all  the  principles  of 
economy  on  which  it  is  fupported,  but  as  it  affifts 
the  gratification  of  perfonal  pride  ? 

What  kind  of  policy  then  is  this,  which  would  fcru- 
ple  to  plunder  the  Roman  Catholics  of  their  wealth, 
which  is  of  no  value,  but  as  a  means  to  gratify  their 
perfonal  pride,  and  yet  will  not  hefitate  to  make  a 
direct  attack  on  that  perfonal  pride  in  its  moft  deli- 
cate and  moft  irritable  organs  ? 

If  there  is  a  political  maxim  eftablifhed  by  ex- 
perience, it  is,  that  it  is  fafer  to  injure  men  in  their 
interefts,  than  to  wound  their  pride. 

The  moft  difagreeable  circumftances  which  the 
Catholics  are  expofed  to,  are  thefe  teftimonies  of  con- 
tempt inflicted  on  them  by  their  fellow-countrymen, 
which  would  not  take  place,  did  not  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  declare  the  Catholics  to  have 
forfeited  its  fy mpathy,  and  to  be  unworthy  of  its 
confidence. 

You  may  fay,  that  this  want  of  confidence  is 
merely  nominal ;  that  government  in  fact,  places  as 
much  confidence  in  Catholic  foldiers  and  failors,  as 
in  Proteftants. 

Allow,  (which  is  not  the  cafe,)  that  this  want  of 
confidence  is  merely  nominal,  Mill  when  a  govern- 
ment calls  names,  whether  good  or  bad,  they  become 
in  fact,  very  grave  realities. 

Government 
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Government  calls  a  man  a  lord.  This  is  only  2 
name;  but  do  not  the  molt  fubftantial  effects  of 
confequence  and  fuperiority  flow  from  it  ? 

But  the  reverfe  of  any  proportion  that  is  true, 
is  true  aifo  in  the  reverfe  ;  and  if  government,  by 
attaching  nominal  honours  to  men,  really  inverts 
them  with  fuperiority  and  grandeur ;  fo  by  attach- 
ing nominal  difhonours  to  men,  it  (lamps  upon  them 
inferiority  and  difgrace. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  for  the  fake  of  political  emolu- 
ments alone,  (though  thefe  are  fair  objects  of  honor- 
able ambition)  it  is  net  merely  to  reprefent  the  infig* 
nificance  of  their  country  in  Parliament,  that  the 
Catholics  look  for  an  equality  with  the  Protertants  -y 
this  is  not  the  emancipation  which  informs  them 
with  one  foul,  one  interert,  one  purpofe ;  what 
they  may  not,  what  they  will  not  forego,  is  an  eman- 
cipation from  national  contempt,  from  public  igno- 
miny, from  domeftic  depredation. 

A  Catholic  fuffers  the  three  mort  poignant  feel- 
ings, that  can  touch  the  human  heart. 

The  government  of  his  country  pafTes  a  vote  of 
cenfure  on  him. 

His  fellow-citizen  expreffss  his  contempt  for  him, 
and  expreffes  it  with  impunity. 

The 
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The  child  of  his  affection  blu  flies  for  him,  and 
mourns  for  himfelf,  when  he  learns  that  he  neceffa- 
rily  inherits  from  his  father  a  blot  and  a  reproach, 
which  no  private  virtues,  or  mental  endowments, 
can  obliterate  or  conceal. 

How  can  we  torture  with  this  refined  barbarity  ? 

Do  not  we  fhrink  back  at  the  fight  of  a  limb  being 
cut  off,  and  feel  it  in  our  own  marrow  ?  Can  wc 
not  feel,  becaufe  the  fufferer  is  a  Catholic  ? 

O  hearts  of  barbarians,  of  zealots,  of  Proteflants! 
the  flames  which  made  the  name  of  Bonner  accurfed, 
the  hideous  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  are  not  fo 
great  a  difgrace  to  the  character  of  man,  as  your 
cold  contriving  bigotry. 

They  at  lead  had  the  excufe,  the  varnifli  of  re- 
ligious feeling ;  they  fprung  not  from  felfiflinefs, 
but  from  a  vifitation  of  fanaticifm,  as  infcrutable  as 
phyfical  infanity.  Thefe  men  merely  made  a  inif- 
take  ;  they  worshipped  a  demon,  and  thought  him 
God. 

But  you,  with  perfect.  pofTeffion  of  your  facul- 
ties, with  a  calm  pulfe,  and  minds  unaffected  by 
the  flighted  emotion,  perpetuate  ftatutes,  to  gall 
the  bed  and  moll:  honourable  feelings  of  many 
millions  of  men,  whofe  fenfations  of  pleafure  and 
pain  are  exactly  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe 
from  which  your  own  happinefs  or  mifery  is 
derived. 

The 
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The  Catholics  can  feel,  and  do  fuffer.  , 

The  very  peafantry  acutely  feel  the  ftigma  caft 
by  government  upon  their  feci  and  their  religion. 
The  loweft  order  even  fuffer  mod.  The  wealthy 
Catholics  acquire  a  degree  of  confideration  and  legal 
fecurity  from  their  property,  but  the  peafantry  are 
left  naked  to  the  pelting  of  the  ftorm,  to  all  the 
jibes  and  jobs  of  Proteftant  afcendancy. 

Not  only  a  Proteftant  lord  looks  down  upon  a 
Catholic  lord,  and  a  Proteftant  gentleman  on  a  Ca- 
tholic gentleman,  but  a  Proteftant  peafant  on  a 
Catholic  peafant ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  degrading 
fcale  defcends,  the  expreflion  of  contempt  becomes 
more  marked  and  grofs. 

Now,  let  any  man  fay,  can  fuch  disqualifications 
be  perpetuated  with  juftice  or  humanity  \  or  can  they 
be  borne  with  patience  ? 

Can  we  then  find  too  ftrong  terms  to  expofe  to 
Europe,  every  where  elfe  enlightened  and  liberal, 
the  dull  and  malignant  conducl  of  the  Iriih  and 
Englifh  Proteftants  ? 

Can  we  find  words  to  exprefs  our  aftoniilimen  t, 
that  the  Englilh  cabinet  fhould  become  an  echo, 
not  to  ravings  of  Bedlam,  but  to  a  cento  of  every 
thing  that  is  grofs,  vulgar,  and  perverfe;  Dublin 
guilds,  common  council-men,  aldermen,  corpora- 
tions; fat  fools,  that  have  been  hitherto  non-de- 
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fcripts  in  the  clafles  of  fcience,  literature,  and  good 
fenfe. 

Can  we  too  warmly  deprecate  the  difingenuouf- 
nefs  with  which  every  variety  of  rebellion  in  Ireland 
is  attributed  to  the  Catholic  religion,  without  ever 
taking  into  confederation,  the  injuftice  with  which 
the  profeflbrs  of  that  religion  have  been  treated  ? 

The  Proteftants,  in  their  terror  of  perfecution, 
have  become  perfecutors ;  their  alarm  at  Catholic 
atrocities,  has  made  them  atrocious  ;  to  hear  them 
fpeak,  one  would  imagine  that  they  had  been  the 
patient  and  uncomplaining  fufferers,  from  the  reign 
of  William  till  George  the  Third ;  that  they  had 
1  borne  this  long  and  cruel  tefl:  of  loyal  refignation  ; 

that  they  had  been  deprived  of  property,  of  arms, 
of  every  legal  and  honourable  right. 

No,  it  is  not  fuiFering,  but  it  is  power,  it  is  the 
pride  of  artificial  afcendancy,  it  is  the  jealoufy 
arifing  from  exclufive  privilege,  that  corrupts  the 
underftanding,  and  hardens  the  heart. 

The  ridicule  of  this  outcrv,  which  the  Proteftants 
make  againft  the  Catholics,  at  the  very  time  they 
opprefs  them  ;  and  indeed  our  whole  train  of  argu- 
ment, cannot  be  better  illuflrated,  than  by  an  old 
fable  and  moral,  which  we  make  no  apology  for 
delivering  in  the  very  words  of  Sir  R.  I/Eftrange. 

l  -  Fablj 
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Fable  of  a  WOLF  and  LAMB. 

cc  AS  a  Wolf  was  lapping  at  the  head  of  a  foun- 
tain, he  fpied  a  Lamb  paddiing  at  the  fame  time,  a 
good  way  off  down  the  ftream.  The  Wolf  had  no 
fooner  the  prey  in  his  eye,  but  away  he  runs  open 
mouthed  to  it.  "  Villain,  fays  he,  how  dare  you 
lie  muddling  the  water  that  I  am  drinking  ? 

"  Indeed,  fays  the  poor  Lamb,  I  did  not  think 
that  my  drinking  here  below 9  could  have  fouled  your 
water  fo  far  above. 

"  Nay,  fays  the  other,  you  will  never  leave  your 
chopping  of  logic,  till  your  ikin's  turned  over 
your  ears,  as  your  father's  was  a  matter  of  fix 
months  ago,  for  prating  at  this  faucy  rate.  You  re- 
member it  full  well  firrah. 

u  If  you  will  believe  me,  Sir,  quoth  the  innocent 
lamb,  with  fear  and  trembling,  I  was  not  come 
into  the  world  then. 

<e  Why,  how  now  then,  Impudence,  cries  the 
Wolf,  haft  thou  neither  fhame  nor  confcience  ? 
but  it  runs  in  the  blood  of  your  whole  race^  firrah ',  to 
hate  our  family ,  and  therefore,  fince  fortune  has 
brought  us  together  fo  conveniently,  you  fliall  e'en 
pay  fome  of  your  fore-fathers  fcores,  before  you  and 
I  part ;  fo  without  any  more  ado,  he  leapt  at  the 
throat  of  the  miferable  helplefs  lamb,  and  tore  him 
to  pieces." 

MORAL. 
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MORAL. 

"  PRIDE  and  cruelty  never  want  a  pretence  to 
opprefs ;  the  plea  of  not  guilty  goes  for  nothing 
againft:  power;  for  accufing  is  proving,  where 
malice  and  force  are  joined  in  the  profecution. 

"  When  innocence  is  to  be  opprefled  by  might, 
arguments  are  foolifli  things  ;  nay,  the  very  merits  of 
the  perfon  accufed,  are  improved  to  his  condemna- 
tion.   The  Lamb  itfelf  mall  be  made  malicious. 

"  And  what  is  this  now,  but  the  lively  image  of  a 
perverfe  reafon  of  flate,  fet  up  in  oppofition  to 
truth  and  juftice,  but  under  the  augufl  name  and  pre- 
tence of  both.  As  loyalty,  for  the  purpofe,  fliall  be 
called  rebellion ;  decency  of  religious  worfliip  fliall 
be  made  fuperftition ;  tendernefs  of  confcience  fliall 
be  called  fanaticifm,  Angularity  and  faction. 

u  The  caufe  of  the  innocent  mud  be  remitted  at 
lafl:  to  that  great  and  final  decifion,  where  there  is  no 
place  for  paffion,  partiality,  or  error.  But  as  to 
the  bufinefs  of  this  world,  when  Lambs  are  the  ac- 
cufed, and  Wolves  the  judges,  the  injured  mud  ex- 
pect no  better  quarter ;  efpecially  when  the  heart's 
blood  of  the  one  is  the  nourifliment  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  other." 


FINIS. 
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